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()oLLRGs OF ORGANISTS,—The Christmas Examina- 

tions will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 10th, for Associateship, and on 
Wednesday, Jan. 11th, for Fellowship, at 10 a.m. each day. Mosical uates 
of the Universities can enter the list of Candidates for Fe!lowship, without pre- 
viously obtaining Assoclateship and are exempt from “ Paper work away from 
the Organ.” Names of Candidates for foithcoming |Examinations must be 
sent in on or before Jan. 7th, 1882.—Further particulars on application. 

On Tues(lay, Dec. 6th, at 8, F. E. Gladstone, Esq., Mus. Doe , will read a 
Paper on “‘ Triads : their Relationship and Treatment.” Members and friends 
admitted by cards of Membership, E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 

95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





)RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
E Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 
REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, E C. 


tO CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. ane 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of Wiirorp 
ain dh acest ancead pa toreg “CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 








Wo = ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION in 
MUSIC.—Examiner, John Hullah, .. LL.D.—The NEXT EXAMI- 
NATION will be held in the SECOND wre in JANUARY, 1882. Certifi- 
cates are granted for honours for First Class and for Second Class, 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


By order, H. T. WOOD, Secretary. 
Society's House, Juhn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. sas 


hy CHORAL SOCIETIES and MANAGERS of CON- 
CERTS.—Mr. T. HARPER'S Concert Party for Oratorios, Ballad Con- 
certs, &c. For vacant dates, 25, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 














ch A{ISS GERTRUDE FERRABEE, R.A.M. Soprano and fhe VOICE OF SPRING. New Work for Chorus and 
Accompanist... For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, Soirées, Matinées, &c. full Orchestra, performed with great success by the Birmingham Phil- 
ar ‘Address, 14, Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. harmonic Union, on Nov. 10th, by C. Swinnerton Heap, vo. oldies, with 
Heb WHOLESALE AND RBTAIE arrangement for Pianoforte. Price 1s. 6d, nett, : 
MUSIC STR > STANLEY LUCAS, W ; 
ht J. 7 GOIVIER AND co. MANUFACTURERS AND ee Oe BOW Bend Glee. 
; @ « Importers of all kinds of masic strings for all Musical Instruments. THIRD EDITION. 


Sole Depét for Signor Anpaga Ruvvini’s (of Napl-s) Celebrated Strings for 








se Soloists, manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons. J. B, Vurttacma, 
of Paris. 
Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauges. 
nst 8, WARWICK STREEL, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior maover by powerful machines made 
lem 0h the best principle, with all modern improvements. 
i+ RITUAL MARCH. For Organ, Piano, or Har- 
ost, monium. Four minutes’ Voluntary. Post-paid, 1s. 6d. 
R, SCHUMANN, Twyford, Berks. 
$Z0- OUR-PART SONGS. Price 3d. each. “I wish you 
& merry Christmas.” ‘The Holly Tree and Mistletoe.” ‘‘Give me the 
in Judy winter-time.’ Cantata, ‘‘ ‘The Fates,” 3s. nett, Cantatina, ‘ Excelsior,” 
J 


% nett, Te Deum, 3d.; Jubilate, 144. ; Kyries and bowen 1}d. 
To be had of Dr. BELCHER, Hamstead Road, Hand th, Birmingham. 


J]MMEDIATE SALE.— OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN, in 
Excellent Condition and Fine Tone. Wasa SoloInstrument. With Dodd 
Td of Music. Price £10. J. D., 1, Prospect Place, Cotham Brow, 


THE TEETH, 
SUPPLIED BY 
MR. G. H. JONES, 
. SURGBEON-DENTIST, 
gs obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 












































New York, and in every othe- Exhibition where they have been 
and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Pateut in England, 

patents of Mr. G, H. Jones are also extant in America, France. 
and the Colonies. A Pam; -hiet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
and no charge is made for consultation —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
- Opposite the British Museum, London. 
te,’ Sir,—Allow me to ex my sincere thanks for the skill and 
mp pee iv the construction of wy artificial teeth, which render my 
me articulation excellent.. [am glad to hear that, you have obtained 
y's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
. - In recovnition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
a4 — _by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
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THE VILLAGE FAIR. 


CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES, 
COMPOSED BY 


W. H. LONGHURST, 
Price 4s., Paper Covers; 4s. 6d., Boards. 


NOVELLO & CO., LONDON. 


‘ Ttroughout the work is natural, characteristic, and musicianly, not only 
likely to eulauce the Composer's artistic reputation, but also hkely to prove, in 
its way, an acquisition of special value to the store of music avuilable for ladies’ 
voices only.” —Musical Standard. 

“The music is lingly , the claims of rhythm are justly ob- 
served, the accompaniment is inte. esting and characteristic, and the flow 
in that singabie fashion which forms the life and soul of agreeeable music. ’—7'he 
Orchestra and Choir. 








lanai 








Applications for Copies for Societies to be made to the Composer, Precincts, 
er! a considerable reduction being made where large numbers are 
required, 








NEW SONGS. 


COMPOSED BY 


MRS. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 
‘“UNAWARES.” Sung by Miss Tuornpixze. (Words by Jerrr 
VocEt.) 

“ ALWAYS.” 
Composer.) 

“THE BIRD ON THE WINDOW SILL.” 
Tuornpike. (Words by Jerry Voazr..) 

“THE CHANCEL ROOF.” Sung by Miss Fawny Ropentson, 
also by Miss Toonnpixe. (Words by Jerry Voaxt.) 


Each post free, for 24 Stamps. 


Sung by Mr. Txorsprxe. (Words by the 


Sung by Mr, 





LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 
Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 


DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KAUiT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





ew 





~~ 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THK MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 








Aveo and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 
of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Servi 
C Soli and Chorus, by C J. RIDSDALE, vig es 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


ee, 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





THe MusrcaL STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published, Its contents are of great variety, including Papers reaq at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Article 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 23.6d, Each line after (ten words), 64, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Ritrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. es ae 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. i so - oe os 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KarasowskI. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DannRevuTHeER .. 7s, 6d. & 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 
Lupwie No#L - ae oe o* os ee ee ee 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WasigLewskI .. 





Beran. 
eo COMCoCOoar 


onzr 





DLonvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
NEW 


MUSIC-ENGRAVING. 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 


Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA, 
Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 
Will be sent Post Free on receipt ot Manuscript. 
SONGS, PIANO PIECE, &c., (Engraving, Printing, and Paper) 
4 Pages, including Title, 100 Copies (folio) .. ee oe éo 
The tollowing 100 Copies ve ee os oe * 
ANTHEM, PART SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c., 4 pages, includ- 
ing Title, 100 Copies ary Me ee ee ee ve ee * 
The following 100 Copies ee oe os oe oe 
TITLES in Colours, with Views, &c. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYING, &. 
REPRINTS SUPPLIED. 


PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
62, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ee 
Subscription (including postage, invariably wm advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 

















THIS Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher poopene ee 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information thst 
| may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, clos 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent isste must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 
Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inguin 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade, 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howat? 
Locxwoop, Publisher. : 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited 





C= PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In. 
/ terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A. Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNS8KI. The Fnglish 
Hee gy will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commenciug Octo- 

, 1881. 


Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Sraeet, New You 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 





England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


JHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ties. 

“Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr, Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
abdle.”"—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“ Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Empress, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr, Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lann’s third, edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. .The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenewm. 





FOURTH 


Barniigrg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Jost PustisHEep. Prics One SHILLine anp S1xPErce. 


= POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pvstisuep. Paricz Ong Satine, 
OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, P ’ 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


lmdon: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 





AERATED WATERS. 


MAY-pavis AND CO.’S 

are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
ChOY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
fhe Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


WANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


-_-_-—?> - - 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 





A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 














It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 


























) ees thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 


give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. 












































Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 




















JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 











5, Unton Squars, 
New Yorn, N.Y. 





66, West Fourrn Srreet, | 
Cincinnati, O. 












U. 8. Amenrtca. 











LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 

















HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 




















Conditions :— 











28 4, 
One Year's Subscription - s ££ © 
Six Months - . - - 012 0 
Three Months - - - - 0 7 0 








All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 














P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “Dinezionz Gazerra 
Mustcarz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 














THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1z., limp cloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Posene, ith the Cammenae 

Cc pete? . . 
WILLING. rg of the Saeed armonic Soclety, Superintendent < vc | 
Hertfordshi nion, formerly Choirmaster 
Sainte, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be ferwarded for TEN stamps. 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, de. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by thems lves 

REGENT STREET, W.; ayn MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


(Comaeae and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their TURHE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
faciurers—Broadwvod, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always im stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any ¢ime. ([lustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, om application to either of Cramer and Co.'s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every deccription, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 


which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced."—Orchestra. 





(euner BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 


XY RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
I Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas, 
J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 








YRAMERS’' HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 


13 Guineas. 





(aenene and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
J Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 
85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s, to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





————, SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





Spore gerd CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
/ taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
4ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

/ ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Ilus- 
trated List. with fall particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
ar 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 








RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. ‘These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of s'opa, and are generally superior to 

a)) imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramcrs’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An LIlustrated Liat furnished 

on ay plication, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 


es 
ee 


CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 





TREATISE ON HAR 


TREATISE ON COUNTE 


FRANKLIN TAYLO 








TUTOR FOR THE HAR 
Price 5s. (Half-price.) 
CRAMER’S 

CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE 


Edited by 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Bass, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


MONY, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


RPOINT, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE; 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


R. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each, 


SCOTSON CLARK’S 


MONIUM, 


PIANOFORTE 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage P 


Organs, at very moderate prices. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, a> 


LANOFORTES, 


variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 








-\ CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR J 
S Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. 
The Concerts avd Soirées of the Society afford an 


H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec.us on app 


ULIUS BENEDICT. 
Fifteenth Season, 1881, 


w 
excellent opportunity 4 


—— | 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO 


., Music Publishers. 


Foreign Music Importers, aud Dealers in Musical Instruments lb 


direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipss 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan, Rooms for Teaching or Practise: 


from Oxtord-atreet\. *"4 208a, Uxford-street London. 


Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds oi New and a4 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Boud-street (three 


w. 





single instraments inserted. Consignments received 





$5, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— 


r O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip: 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, — 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every 


at any time—' 
Established 1794). 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUSIC. 


By Jonn Tuorer. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


II. 


Until the time of Bruce, the great traveller, these 
harps were considered by the literati of his day to have 
been of very rude and simple construction; and it 
remained for him to discover drawings of harps of a 
design and ornamentation far surpassing all previous 
ideas of Egyptian skill in the fabrication of these or 
any other instruments, The place of the discovery 
was at Thebes, in one of the tombs known as Biban el 
Molook, where the kings were interred; the tomb con- 
taining the pictures in question being supposed to be 
that of Rameses III. The statements of Bruce were 
much discredited at the time of their publication, but the 
subsequent travels of Salt, Burckhardt, Belzoni, and 
others, have fully confirmed his descriptions. The 
following is the account in Bruce’s own words :—‘ In 
three following panels were painted in fresco three 
harps which merit the utmost attention, whether we 
consider the elegance of these instruments in their form, 
and the detail of their parts as they are here clearly 
expressed, or confine ourselves to the reflection that 
necessarily follows, to how great perfection music must 
have arrived before an artist could have produced so 
complete an instrument as either of these.” Two of 
these harps were of peculiar elegance of form and 
richness of decoration, They were calculated to be 
drawings of specimens standing at least seven feet 
high, of ten and thirteen strings respectively, the lower 
part of the case being flat and terminating in a carving of 
the head of a Monarch, which, as well as the rest of 
the case, was yery tastefully veneered with ivory, 
tortoiseshell, and mother-of-pearl. The originals sre 
now said to be effaced. We would give drawings of 
these, but that in the present paper illustrations have 
to be dispensed with for typographical reasons. 

The observation made by Bruce, and published after- 
vard in his “‘ Travels,” is of great interest, as being an 
opinion much condemned and censured by scientific 
men at the time of its utterance ; but since unanimously 
Mopted by all conversant with Egyptian archeology. 
lis as follows :—* These harps, in my opinion, overturn 
ill accounts hitherto given of the earliest state of Music 
and musical instruments in the East, and are altogether 
i their form, ornameatation, and compass an in- 
‘ontestable proof, stronger than a thousand Greek 
quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, and 
music Were at the greatest perfection when these instru- 
ments were made; and that the period from which we 

the invention of these arts was only the beginning 

éra of their restoration.” 
oldest actual specimens found have been dis- 
in the sepulchres near the great pyramids of 





Gizeh, and are calculated to be between three and four 
thousand years old. They are more rude in shape and 
decoration than the Bruce harps, and had not more than 
seven or eight strings. The cases of many are covered 
with bull’s hide, stained red or green with mineral 
pigment, and painted with various devices. Harps of 
fourteen strings were used as early as the reign of 
Amasis, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, supposed 
to be the Pharoah of the Book of Genesis. The number 
of strings in these ancient harps were arranged accord- 
ing to some unknown rule, and were in the order follow- 
ing :—four, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
fourteen, seventeen, twenty, twenty-one, and twenty- 
two strings respectively; the latter being the largest 
known number. A harp found at Thebes in 1828 had 
twenty strings of catgut, and was so well preserved that 
the strings still retained their sound though they had 
been buried for about three thousand years. 

The preservation of these and other articles found in 
the tombs is due to the exceptional dryness of the soil 
and climate of Egypt, and of the rock in which the ° 
tombs were hewn sometimes to a depth of sixty feet, 
as well as to the total exclusion of air. ‘To these 
causes is to be attributed the fact of corn and other 
grain being preserved so many centuries without 
sprouting. Most of those who read this will be ac- 
quainted with the story of the grains of wheat found in 
the handof a mummy, which, when sown, actually grew 
and sprouted as if they had been only the last season's 
harvest. There is an interesting specimen of this kind 
of relic to be seen in the British Museum, in the form 
of a stand made of palm leaves and papyrus of square 
shape, having three tiers: on the two upper ones are 
trussed ducks ready for food, on the third some biscuits. 
It was found in a tomb at Thebes. 

Sometimes the harp was played slone, or to accom- 
pany the voices ; and a band of seven or more choristers 
sang to it a favourite air, beating time with their hands 
between each stanza. There are representations on 
the frescoes of blind players and singers. Judging 
from the design of the harp-frames and the inherent 
weakness that would exist in them, from the want of a 
third side, as also from the mode in which the strings 
were tightened on the pegs, they could not have been 
used at any great tension. This would give the 
instrument a soft and delicate quality of tone, very 
fleasing and effective in accompanying the voice, 
as well as in combination with other orchestral 
instruments. 

It is is pretty evident that the harp was considered 
by the Egyptians as their King of Instruments; and with 
good reason too. It had the most extended compass 
of any, the most delicate tone, and was the largest 
as well as the most graceful of the instruments at their 
command, 

The native name of the harp was beni, or buni; or 
with the article prefixed Tebuni. Generally over the 


figure of the Harper is painted in hieroglyphics, ‘‘ Sek 
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an ben,” translated,‘ Scraper of the Harp.” As regards 
the important question of the scale to which these 
instruments were tuned, nothing positive has been 
agreed to, although the subject has been very freely 
discussed. Because what is known as the tetrachord 
was the scale used by the Greeks, it has been urged 
that this must have been the scale used by the 
Egyptians ; the argument being founded on the sup- 
position tliat the Greeks borrowed all their music from 
the Egyptians. But several of the best authorities, 
among them Sir Gardner Wilkinson, assert that this 
is not so, and that from the number of strings employed, 
their disposition, and the fact of certain of them having 
been coloured, the strings were tuned in the same 
diatonic order of intervals as ours. This is not at all 
improbable, considering the advance made in parallel 
arts and manufactures. The largest of the two harps 
referred to by Bruce would, according to this view, give 
a complete modern scale of nearly two octaves, two 
strings only being wanted to complete the number, 
At any rate, if the tetrachord was the scale used it 
would not give a composer much room for the display 
of his genius, though scope enough in all conscience for 
his ingenuity. 
Parallel with this in the date of its appearance on 
the frescoes and sculptures is the Flute. Its very 
earliest form was nothing more than a cow’s horn, 
having in it three or four holes, but it ultimately 
attained a degree of perfection equal to that of the 
present day. It was an important item in concerted 
music, and probable took the treble part. Its native 
name was Sébi, and the hieroglyphics representing this 
sound are of frequent occurrence over pictures of the 
instrument. There were several varieties of Flutes—as 
the single pipe, and flauto traverso, and those of 
various lengths and diameters, the double flute, and 
a variety that were played with a tongue of reed, and may 
be taken as the predecessor of our oboe and the family 
of reed instruments to which it belongs. All the 
specimens found in the tombs were made of wood or 
reed; so it may be assumed that the primitive cow- 
horn form went early out of fashion, and gave place 
to the more finished style of instrument. Mr. William 
Chappell remarks on this: ‘ It was the custom of the 
Egyptians in the early dynasties of the Empire to 
deposit a musical pipe by the side of the body of the 
deceased person, together with the pipe a long piece of 
barley-straw. The pipes were played upon by short 
pieces of barley straw, which were cut partly through 
to perhaps a fourth of the diameter, and then by turning 
the blade of the knife flat and passing it upwards to- 
wards the mouth end a strip of an ineh or more in 
length was raised to serve as a beating reed like the 
hautboy reed, and thus to sound the pipe.” One of 
the pipes found had still within it the cut piece of 
straw with which it had been played. 
Some examples of the flauto traverso were two- 
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the earliest form of the modern orchestral reed instry. 
ment: The mummies, with which these pipes werg 
found, were those of musicians who were interred with 
the emblem of their profession, The tendency of custom 
was to keep every class of the people separate and 
distinct from others; and to perpetuate these early 
guilds of art and trade, it was ordained that the son 
should always follow the trade or profession of the father, 
Thus, there were sacred musicians, or “ Minstrels of 
the Gods,” who attended exclusively to the servicg 
of the temples and funeral rites ; and it is probably 
with the relics of this class of musicians that the pipes 
are found. There are other instances which we shall 
have oceasion to mention of instruments deposited 
in the tombs. It would seem to be a natural instinet 


favourite weapon or other articles prized by the 
deceased during life. Thus, we hear of the Indian 
burying the dead chief's battle-axe and bow with him, 
and slaying his war-horse over his grave, in the belief 
that he would again take possession of them in the 
‘“‘ happy hunting-grounds ” of the other world ; and the 
instances of this kind of feeling all through history 
are by far too many to be enumerated here. There is 
something almost pathetic in all this preserving of the 
body until revisited by the soul, and the placing by the 
side of the dead musician the instrument of his loved 
vocation, ready for his use again at the great eternal 
resurrection in which the Egyptians had such firm and 
practical faith; and then to think of their being 
grubbed up again by alien hands, and deposited under 
a glass case in a public museum as curiosities ! 

There is a flute much like this still used in Egypt, 
and known as “the Dervish flute.” It consists of a 
simple reed about eighteen inches long, seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the top, and three- 
quarters af an inch at the lower end. It has six holes 
in front and another at the back. The instrament 
requires skill to play it effectively, but in the hands of 
a good player the tone is very mellow. The double 
pipe would appear to have been ‘a very favourite in- 
strument, from the frequency of its occurrence on the 
frescoes. One tube was longer than the other, the 
longer probably serving as a drone or bourdon. It 
was largely played by females, whom we often se 
dancing to its music, There is a fresco extant ins 
fine state of preservation in which an Egyptian party 1s 
being entertained by the efforts of two dancing gitls, 
who are performing some graceful dance to the tune of 
a pair of pipes played by a female wusician. The 
company are seen clapping their hands in applause. 
Beside the aid of the flute, the dance was often s# 
eompanied by a rythmical clapping of hands or shaking 
of sistrums or other instruments of percussion. + 
dance was not the sedate kind of amusement it i 
with us, but partook rather of the nature of’ gy 
nastic display ; the performers being re’ 
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eourse, employed for this purpose. The audience are 
invariably represented as expressing their delight and 
approval of the performance. 

There may have been a reason for the mingling of 
wine and music at entertainments ; for Aristoxenus says 
that music is good to counteract the effect of inebriety ; 
for as one discomposes the body and mind, so music 
hasthe power of soothing them and of restoring their 
previous calmness and tranquillity. But, as Sir G. 
Wilkinson remarks, it may be questioned whether the 
introduction of these diversions always tended to the 
sobriety either of the Greeks or of the lively Egyptians. 
The name of the double pipe was Mam ; and it is said 
that the twelfth Ptolemy was called Auretes, from his 
skill in playing this instrument. There is aremarkable 
inference to be drawn from the employment of the 
double flute; and, as Mr. William Chappell well says, 
we learn from these pipes that the early Egyptians 
understood the principle of the drone or bourdon; and 
that of the old English Recorder alluded to by Shake- 
speare in “* Hamlet” and ‘* Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
also that they played music in the pentaphonic or 
Scotch scale, as well as the diatonic scale. 

The next in chronological sequence is the Guitar, 
a most interesting instrument from the degree to which 
it unfolds to us the extent of the advance made by the 
Egyptians in the science of music, 

It consisted of a resonance body with an extremely 
long neck, on which were stretched three strings. 
Frets were used asin the modern variety, and each 
string is believed to haye been capable of producing 
two octaves. To fix the relative distances of the frets 
must necessitate some acquaintance with the science 
of acoustics. 

That Egyptian music was conducted on scientific 
winciples is evident from the instruments they used. 
' It requires no small knowledge of the fundamenta] 
laws of music before it is possible to produce har- 
monious intervals by the stopping of strings as was 
done in the present instance; and it must have been 
carried to some considerable extent, as the length of 
the finger-board portion of the string is many times 
that of the free part between the neck and the bridge, 
and players are represented as stopping the strings at 
all positions of the finger-board. The only thing 
required to complete the resemblance to the Violin is 
the use of the jbow, a degree of advance, however, 
Which was never attained. Dr. Carl Engel, in his 
“Music of the Must Ancient Nations,” says, ‘‘ There 
ate in the history of music few facts so remarkable and 
tiggestive as the existence of instruments of the 
Guitar kind four thousand years ago, evidently a stage 
of musical progess in Egypt which some nations of the 
Wesent time have not yet attained.” 

The remark before made as to the scale to which 
the harp was tuned would also apply to this instru- 
ment, 


The criterion of what should constitute a musical 





scale was doubtless that progression of tones which 
proved most pleasing to the ear; and these were ulti- 
mately found to bear a certain mathematical porportion 
to each other, and a scale approaching the diatonio 
would soon be hit upon by a thoughtful musician 
who had a Guitar in his hand. So far an advance was 
made in the science of Acoustics that it was known that 
there were sounds too high and too low to be heard by the 
human ear. 

Pythagoras, who taught the correct theory of sound, 
spent many years of his life in Egypt; and it has been 
surmised, with good reason, that it was there that 
he obtained the knowledge. He was of opinion that 
air was the conveying medium of sound, and that an 
agitation of that element was caused by the contact of 
a vibrating body, and affected the auditory nerves, 
In fact, the very same doctrine so well demon- 
strated in our own day by the researches and ex- 
periments of the German philosopher Helmholtz, of 
which English readers will find a complete synopsis in 
Mr. Broadhouse's text-book, ‘‘ Musical Acoustics.” This 
subject received the most minute and serious investiga- 
tion at the hands of Egyptian men of science. 

The proficiency attained is proved by the statement 
of Athenenus, that the Greeks and Barbarians were 
taught by refugees from Egypt, and that the Alexan- 
drians were the most skilful and scientific players. In 
the Bacchic festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, more than 
six hundred musicians were employed in the chorus, 
among whom were three hundred performers on the 
Kithara, an instrument similar to the Guitar. 

The Lyre varied much in shape and the number of its 
strings. ‘There was a resonance box, over which the 
strings were stretched by means of a frame, one side of 
which was generally slanting, so as to enable the strings 
to be tightened by sliding them alongit. Some of these 
instruments had as many as thirteen strings. 

The Egyptian account of the origin of the Lyre is that 
the God Thoth while walking one day by the Nile 
accidentally kicked the shell of a dried tortoise, and the 
sinews which yet remained stretched across the shell 
emitted a musical sound, the shell itself acting as a 
resonance box; that he imitated this, and used three 
strings as symbolical of the three seasons of the year. 
The highest in pitch represented summer, the lowest 
winter, and the third spring. It may be mentioned 
that Thoth was the reputed inventor of writing. He 
was the scribe of Osiris, and is called in the hiero- 
glyphic legends, ‘‘ The Scribe of the Damions, and Lord 
of the Hieroglyphics.” 

The Tamboura was an instrument much resembling 
the Guitar. Frets were used, and it was played witha 
plectrum held in one hand, thus making a very near 
approach to the modern violin. The native name was 
nofre, which means good. The sounding box had holes 
for the escape of the tone. ‘There are several varieties 
of stringed instruments which can be included under 
this head, 
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There are other peculiar forms of stringed instruments 
on massive stands, at which the performer stood and 
twitched the chords with his two hands, as in the case 
of the harp. 

(To be continued.) 








FREDERIC CHOPIN'S WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION. 
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Three Lectures delivered at Varsovia. By JBAN 
Kieczynski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham. 





Lecture Il. 


For striking a strong chord it is necessary absolutely 
to concentrate the hand, so to speak (Fig D) ;—in the 
opposite case, we may stroke the keys with out- 
stretched fingers, as Chopin sometimes did in order to 
obtain a touch like velvet. 

The above is the greater part of the information 
that I have been able to collect. Let us add that 
listening to the greatest virtuosi, besides playing 
technical exercises, is necessary for the acquirement 
of the touch required for the execution of Chopin's 
works. We should, it .seems to me, ‘learn from | 
Madame Essipoff and Antoine Rubinstein.* The 
latter enchants us, by.a special detail; almost without 
moving his finger, he repeats the same sound like an 
echo, softening it each time in a manner infinitely 
charming. 
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Chopin often employed this effect, and has indicated 
it to us at the end..of,his Study in F minor (Op. 25, 
No, 2) in the Nocturnein F minor (Op. 55, No. 1), in 
the Polonaise in Cninor, (Trio), in the Polonaise inC 
sharp minor, &c. 

These rules for touch,are quite compatible with 
power, which Chopin employed sometimes to a con- 
siderable extent ; but the tone though powerful should 
never be rough and hard; _ it should be always full and- 
rich, 

In order to acquire these different qualities of tone, 
Chopin, from the first lesson, unceasingly directed the- 
attention of the pupil to the freedom and independence 
of the fingers. He differs in this, I believe, from other, 
professors who do not come to the independence of 
the fingers until after a long course of study. ‘Chopin 
recommended, with this object, that the.fingers should 
fall freely and lightly, and that the hand should be held 
as though suspended in the air (without weight) : he 
objected to rapid movements at too early a stage of 
the pupil’s progress, and wished that they should learn 








* Or from Richard Rickard.—Trans/ator. 
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to execute all passages fortissimo and pianissimo, 
From this method the various qualities of tone came 
of themselves, and the hand was never fatigued. This 
frequent employment of piano, for the purpose of 
avoiding heaviness and clumsiness of hand, is 
characteristic feature in the method of Chopin, 

With the object of acquiring independence of 
the fingers, in addition to the five-finger exercises of 
which we have spoken, he had the scales played with 
an accent on each third or fourth note. 

Resuming our observations, we perceive that this 
continual tendency to develope beauty of tone was the 
principal cause of the charm of his execution—the full 


sounds were thereby the more easily connected. And 


as this result was obtained by the free movements of 
the hand owing to the staccato work, it may be said 
that the staccato is the best exercise for learning to 
play legato. Moscheles has left us an enthusiastic 
description of that execution, so beautifully smooth and 
so sweet.to-the ear, which he admired in the study in 
A flat. (Qp. 25, No. 1.) 

It is evident that in this study an important factor 
was the use of the pedal, of whieh Chopin has pene- 
trated the secret better than any other master. He 
gave to his pupils several rules which only later found 
a place in the usual methods. Not-being able here 
thoroughly to examine this question of the pedal, so 
important and so full of variety, I refer the reader 
to a little book published at Vienna in the year 1875: 
Das pedal des Clavieres, by Hans Schmitt. Exceptin 
certain particulars .this is an excellent .book, and 
throws great light on the execution of Chopin’s works. 

Before all things, those who would study the use of 
the pedal in the works of the master, should pay 
attention to these observations: (1) The directions 
for the employment of the pedal are sometimes 
defective in the editions of Chopin's compositions; 
(2) The employment of .the pedal is an individual 
matter, and one which cannot-be fettered by precise 
and definite rules. Different artists .take different 
views of it, and thus produce new effects. Its use also 
depends upon the instrument and the place in which 
we play. 

Each employment of the pedal (I speak here of the 


-| open or loud pedal) must have an end which justifies 


its employment. The pedal may be employed in the 
following cases :— 

First.—It is useful in all broken chords, and in some 
passages which keep in one key. Many passages in 
Chopin are indebted to the frequent and intelligent 
employment of the pedal for their beautiful harmony: 
for instance, the Study in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1), Pre 
lude in F (No. 23), &c. 

Second.—We know that in playing with the same 
hand both the melody and its accompaniment, the pedal 
s indispensable to the prominence of the melody. 
Another use of the pedal occurs infrequently in the 
works of Chopin, though examples are to be found— 
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for instance, in the trio of the Study im E minor (Op. 
25, No. 5), but it is. an, effect often employed by Thal- 
berg and Liszt. In the.compositions of these authors 
and others. of the. same school, we find: the. pedal 
utilized in a manner altogether peculiar, and that is 
the holding it for,a,length of time without interruption. 
Thus the sonority of the instrument attajns prodigious 
proportions:; but this. is only allowable in grand cre- 
scendos. Tausig used’ this: means in the. trio with 
octaves of the Grande Polonaise in A flat (Op. 53). 

Third.—According to,Schmitt, the pedal augments 
the richness and beauty of the tone by the introduc- 
tion of the. harmonics of the principal sound, which 
vibrate with it. This is especially true.of the middle 
octaves of the key-board. The employment of the 
pedal may-therefore become, in a melody consisting 
of notes of long duration, the principal cause of beauty 
of tone. 

Nevertheless, there are. two things which must be 
avoided :— 

(a.) Mixing two notes. of a melody,—not only two, 
adjoining notes, which would. produce dis- 
sonance, but even two notes belonging to the. 
same: consonant chord, the hearing of which, 
together would be illogical and unnatural. 
The pianoforte with double key-boards would, 
be. of, great service in. cases like this, as there is 
a pedal. for the melody and another for the 
accompaniment. 

As an example I will here cite the Nocturne in F 
sharp (Op. 15), and the Prelude in D flat, in which 
the pedal cannot be held during the whole measure, 
though, according to the indications, it should be, so 
held. In the Nocturne the first measure would be 
dissonant ; in the Prelude the melody would have the 
efiect of a duet, two notes sounding together, one of 
which onght simply to, follow the other.. 

(b.) The too frequent use of the pedal. This. 
fatigues the ears of the audience. It appears 
to me an impossibility to employ the pedal 
every time its use is indicated in the first eight 
measures. of the. Nocturne.in A flat (Op. 32), or 
in the trio of the Fantasie Impromptu (Op. 66). 
This confirms, the opinion of Schmitt, who 
considers that great artists prefer not to trouble. 
themselves at all about the pedal, leaving its 
employment. to. the. will of. the executant (like 
Schumann, who frequently simply marked Ped., 
at the beginning of a piece), or, not taking 
into consideration their own use of the pedal, 
their indications are not in accordance with 
the manner in which they themselves would 
intuitively employ it. (This may be said of 
Moscheles in his editions of the Sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven.) 

Fourth—The higher octaves of the pianoforte 
admit a more frequent and lengthened use of the 

than the middle octaves. 





Fifth.—Sometimes, in order to sustain certain 
notes, it is well to. take the pedal after having struck 
the note or chord. By this means we obtain a great 
smoothness and connection between chords which 
succeed one another. We have indicated the pedal 
in the manner of Schmitt, by notes placed on a 
special line. All this part of the Nocturne thus 
played; has. an admirable effect, as though played 
upon an organ. The.sounds of the bell in the Marche 


Funebre should-be connected in the same manner :— 
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Sixth.—Sometimes we omit the pedal for a 
moment, to make a phrase clear and to avoid a dis- 
sonance. Thus, in , Example 3 (Plate 1), the pedal, 
quitted an instant before the B. flat of the upper part, 
serves to destroy the dissonance, C flat, and yet does 
not entirely efface the bass, B flat, which is the tonic 
of the following chord. The same thing occurs in 
the Polonaise in E flat (Op. 22); at the phrase which 


-brings us again to the principal motivo, it is 


necessary to emphasize the B flat of the bass: but it 
becomes necessary to diminish this.sound before the 
end of the measure by a rapid movement of the foot, 
for the purpose of allowing the following chord to 
come into. prominence in all its purity. 

We refer you to, Schmitt for. further, details, only 
adding that the pedal is.a delicate and difficult means 


‘to employ, but which if used frequently for only a 


short space of time produces very beautiful results. 
In, a, few, rare cases, when it becomes necessary to 
strengthen a consonance, it may be employed for 
a longer time and in a bolder manner. 

We now come to the combination of the two pedals. 
Chopin brought this resource to perfection. We 
know those graces, which are so, beautiful when played 


_with the help of the soft pedal—({the Nocturne in F 
‘sharp, part 2; the Nocturnein G, minor ; the Larghetto 


of the Concerto in F- minor ; the trio of the Impromptu 

in A flat ; the Nocturne in D, &c. Chopin frequently , 

passed, and without transition, from the open to the 

soft pedal, especially in enharmonic — 
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These passages had an altogether particular charm, 
especially when played on Pleyel’s pianofortes. For 
instance, the first measure of the solo in the Larghetto 
of the Concerto in F minor on the note E flat; the 
Polonaise in C minor (Op. 40) upon the return of the 
motivo of the trio :— 
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The Mazurka in A minor (Op. 17), eighth measure ; 
the Polonaise in C sharp minor (Qp. 26), second part, 
ninth measure, &c. 

In the next ‘Lecture more detailed directions upon 
this subject will ‘be given. Here we will only add, 
that notwithstanding the charming effects of the soft 
pedal, it should be employed with due caution ; many 
passages are best when played simply and without 
the use of either pedal. This may be said of the 
Nocturne in F (Op. 15), and the middle part, in } time 
of the Andante spianato (Op. 22). 

Likewise an excessive use of the pianissimo should 
be avoided, the result of which would be to invest a 
work with an air of affectation. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 





Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain have renewed 
their tenancy of St. George’s Hall. Among the improve- 
ments made during the recess, the stage has been re- 
built, and considerably lowered ; a green-room built 
for the artists, and the general arrangements both 
‘before and behind the scenes materially improved. On 
November 21, was revived the operetta, ‘‘ Ages Ago,” 
written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, and composed by Mr. 
Frederic Clay, who has re-written portions of the music, 
and added a new duet for the Tenor and Soprano. The 
cast includes Miss Brandon, Miss Holland, Messrs. 
Alfred Reed and Corney Grain,,and Mr. North Home, 
a new member of this company. ‘Ages Ago” is 
followed by a New Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney 
Grain, entitled ‘‘ Out of Town,” and the Entertainment 
concludes with ‘‘ No. 204,” by F. C. Burnand; music 
by T. German Reed. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 





We have received a copy of the College Calendar for 
the academical year 1881-2, from which it appears 
that the teaching staff of this institution now numbers 
forty-five Professors and Lecturers, who are elected 
annually by the Board. Diplomas and certificates of 
proficiency in the various branches of musieal art are 
granted to students by examination. Since the plan of 





music was adopted in 1878, upwards of three thousand 
candidates have presented themselves. A building fund 
is now in progress, to which subseriptions are invited 
the growth of the Institution rendering a remoyaj 
to larger premises imperative, and there are now 
vacancies for resident pupils. Examinations are also 
held in Arithmetic, German, French, Latin, anq 
kindred subjects. The Calendar contains specimens of 
the questions set at the last examinations, and would 
be of great use as an exercise to those who intend 
competing at any public examination in music, The 
benefits conferred to the cause of musical education by 
such an Institution as this are incalculable, and Trinity 
College deserves the support of every English musician, 
The Calendar may be obtained of the Society's Book. 
seller, Mr. William Reeves. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The Concert on the 5th instant was composed of 
familiar items—Cherubini’s “ Anacreon” Overture, 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘ La Gazea Ladra,” Raff's 
“ Lenore” Symphony, the Entz’acte, Shepherd melody, 
and Ballet air from Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde,” anda 
Passepied and Gavotte from the Ballet music of 
‘* Tdomeneo.” The performance does not eall for any 
remark. Mdme. Schuch-Proska was the vocalist. 

On the 12th instant the programme ran as follows :— 
Symphony in G, “The Surprise” (No. 3 of 

Salomon Set... =e sa .. Haydn. 
1. Adagio cantabile and Vivace assai. 
2. Andante. 
3. Menuetto: Allegro molto. 
4. Allegro di molto. 
Aria, “‘ Vieni, o cara” (Rinaldo) 
Signor Bonetti. 
(His first appearance at the Crystal Palace. 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 2, 















Handel. 









in F minor (Klindworth’s Edition) Chopin. 

1. Allegro maestoso. 

2. Larghetto 

8. Allegro vivace. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Bache. 
Air, “With verdure clad’ (Creation) . . Haydn. 
Malle. Louisa Pyk. 

Tragic Overture, in D minor (Op, 81) .. Brahms. 
Duet, “‘ Crudel! Perché” (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 





Malle. Louisa Pyk and Signor Bonetti. 
Serenade for Strings, «« Under the Baleony” .. Richard Wuerst. 
(First time of performance). 
Cello Obbligato, Mr. R. Reed. 
Suite of Ballet Airs, “‘ Sylvia” .. =" .« Léo Delibes. 
1. Prelude, ‘* Les Chasseresses.” 
2. Intermezzo et Valse Lente. 
3. Pizzicato. 
4. **Cortége de Bacchus.” 


The ever fresh “‘ Surprise,” as a matter of course, was 
played to perfection, and was much enjoyed. Mr. Bache 
gaveacareful and skilful rendering of Chopin's Concerto, 
which on this occasion was performed with Herr Klind- 
worth’s accompaniment, or rather Chopin’s aceompall- 
ment remodelled. The richness of the instrumentation 
of Herr Klindworth imparts a colour to the work of 
which it really stood in need. . The Concerto was last 
played at the Crystal Palace in Mareh, 1878, by Miss 
Marie Krebs, and the different effect of the new instr 
mentation is very observable. Whether composer 
work should be at all ‘improved upon,” is quite 
question; the result in this case was a greater 






















holding local examinations in instrumental and vocal 


of pleasure to the listener. 
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Wuerst’s pretty serenade was admirably performed, 
but did not seem much to take the fancy of the audience. 
Delibes’ Ballet airs came in for a great measure of ap- 
probation, especially the third of the Suite, which is a 
gem of pizzicato playing. 

Miss Pyk was deservedly applauded for her share of 
the vocal music ; but we do not think theefforts of Signor 
Bonetti deserved the small recognition they received. 

The afteraoon of Saturday, the 19th, was occupied 
with a repetition of Berlioz’s two compositions, the 
« Symphonie Fantastique,” and ‘ Lelio.” A so-called 
plébiscite was taken on the question of the re-perform- 
ance, and a large majority were stated to be in favour 
of a re-hearing. 

As a test of the approbation, or otherwise, of the 
entire audience assembled on the performance of 
“ [elio,’ we apprehend the voting papers handed in 
were altogether unreliable ; as, at the conclusion of the 
concert, the floor was literally strewn with papers, on 
which no choice in the shape of ‘* Yes” or ‘‘ No” had 
been written. Be this as it may, it was well the 
“sequel” should have another hearing, and be per- 
formed in conjunction with the Symphonic Fantastique. 
The performance was in every way a splendid one, and 
avery large audience once more listened to what is 
marvellous music, unfortunately wedded to absurd 
readings. 

The ‘‘ Jupiter” Symphony formed the great feature 
ofthe concert on the last Saturday of November. Malle. 
Janotha appeared as the interpreter of Schumann's 
Concerto for Pianoforte, also playing a Gavotte of her 
own composition and a Polish Valse. Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust” 
Overture, and Ponchielli's ‘‘ Danse of the Houri,” from 
“La Gioconda,” were the other instrumental pieces. 
Mdme. Crewe Reichmann was the vocalist. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. Minshall, Organist of the City Temple, has 
decided on giving a series of free weekly concerts in 
the City Temple. The first took place on the 1st inst, 
when Miss Annie Marriott, a most promising soprano, 
and her sister, Miss Edith Miller, were the lady 
vocalists. Mr. Wellesley Lake also sang. Miss 
Dunbar Perkins played several violin solos; the City 
Temple Choir will sing two choruses. Miss Curtis was 
at the piano, and Mr. Minshall at the organ. The 
concerts will commence at 7.80, and it is intended 
that they should end at 9. This is a step in the right 
direction, and we wish Mr. Minshall every encourage- 
nent in his undertaking. 

Dr. Bradford gave his annual concert at the New 
Cross Public Hall, on Thursday, the 17th ult. The 
Programme included the first part of Dr. Bradford's 
Oratorio, “ Judith,” in which the principal musical 
characters wera sustained by the following artists :— 
Miss Jessie Royd (Judith), Madame. Harry Brett 
\Judith's Maid), Mr. Ormond Yearsly (Achior), Mr. 
Harper Kearton (Joacim), Mr. Frank Ward (Ozias), 
Mr. H. A. Sadler (Nebuchodonosor), Mr. Theodore 


Distin (Holofernes). Solo Harp, Mr. John Cheshire 


fessor at the Royal Academy of Music). 
he following vocalists also assisted, Miss Kate 
bert, Messrs. Palmer, Loveday, Tidmarsh, and 
mant. The second part of the Concert comprised 
‘miscellaneous selection of vocal and instrumental 





music, in which Miss Jessie Royd sang “ Lo here the 
gentle lark,” (flute obbligato, Mr. Horsley), Mr. Harper 
Kearton sang ‘‘the Pilgrim of Love,” and Mr. Joha 
Cheshire performed a Grand Fantasia on airs from 
‘* Marta.” Dr. Bradford conducted. 

The annual performance of Handel's ‘* Messiah” will 
take place at St. James’s Hall on Friday evening, the 
2nd inst., in aid of the funds of the ‘“ Royal Society 
of Musicians,”’ with Mr. Viotti Collins as first violin ; 
trumpet obbligato, Mr. T. Harper; organist, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins ; conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

At the Marlborough Rooms, on Noy. 29, M. Charles 
Wehlé gave a Pianoforte Recital, assisted by Herr 
Stoeger (pianoforte), Herr Ondricek (violin), and Miss 
Emma Allitsen. The programme included the following 
compositions by M. Wehle: Allegro, from Sonata 
in © flat minor; Berceuse; Ma Vlast; Canzonetta; 
Marche Cosaque; ‘Tarantella, in C minor (transcribed 
for the violin, with pianoforte accompaniment) ; 
Valse, in A flat; Causerie; Grand Polonaise (No. 8) ; 
and Allegro de Concert, for two pianofortes. 

A ballad concert (in aid of the Funds for the Erection 
of National Schools for 850 children in the Parish of 
St. John the Evangelist, Kilburn) will be held on 
Tuesday evening, the 20th inst., at the St. John’s Wood 
Concert Rooms, Eyre Arms. The following artists 
have consented to assist:—Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Miss Annie Glen, Miss Adela Vernon, Mdme. Isabel 
Fassett, Mdme. Mary Cummings, Mr. Frank Boyle, 
Mr. George Cox, Mr. Burgon, Mr. James H. Ley, Mr. 
Frank L. Moir, Mr. Charles De Wolfe, Signor Gustave 
Garcia, Mr. Kempton (of St. Paul's Cathedral), Miss 
Kate Ockleston, and Mdme. Isabel Ley. Conductors, 
M. Ernest Ford, Mr. Bond-Andrews, and Mr. E Barnes. 
The programme includes some thirty well-known 
songs. 

Hacxngy.— The want which is greatly felt by 
residents in the outlying districts of London of having 
good music rendered by c»mpetent performers, without 
the trouble of going to the West End for it, has been 
well supplied at Hackney in the shape of a series of 
Six Ballad Concerts at Morley Hall. The occasion on 
which we attended was the third of the series, on the 
19th November, when the list of performers comprised 
the names of Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Maybrick, Mons. 
Victor Buziau and his daughter, and others. Solos on 
various instruments were included in the programme, 
and an excellent selection of ballads. We congratulate 
the inhabitants of Hackney on having some of the best 
talent brought home to their own doors. 








The preparations for the New York May Festival under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas are steadily progressing. Mdme. 
Materna will be the principal soprano. In addition to the New 
York and Brooklyn choruses, who have been enrolled for this 
occasion, the managers expect to have the aid of societies from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. These several associations 
together form a chorus of at least 2000 voices, which will be all 
that the capacity of the building will admit of. Handel's “ Israel 
in Egypt” is to be one of the chief compositions. The details of 
the rehearsal of the various associations, which will enable them 
to come together and sing with the unanimity that was exhibited 
at the Festival last May, in the same a ys have not yet been 
announced, if they have been arranged; but as the managers fully 
understand the magnitude of the work in which they are engaged, 
and Mr. Thomas brings great skill and much experience to the 
task, there is no doubt that the Festival will be a highly successful 
affair. The President of the association is Mr. George William 
Curtis. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 





The twenty-fifth season commenced at St. James’s 
Hall on the 31st October with an interesting pro- 
gramme, supported by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, and Mdlle. Janotha; Mr. Edward Lleyd being | 
the vocalist for the evening. A Quartet of Herr 
Brahms's, Op. 57, No. 2, in A minor, was performed 
for the first time at these concerts, and received a fair 
measure of approval. The movements in it are of very 
much the usual character, an opening Allegro, which is 
very elaborately worked out, but too crowded in its 
ideas, too “ catchy ” in the instrumentation, and some- 
what tiring to the ear by reason of the superabundance 
of episodical matter; a skilfully treated ,and pleasing 
Andante moderato, followed by a quasi-Minuetto move- 
ment, and a lively Allegretto vivace, and concluding 
with a dashing Allegro non assai. The quartet will 
doubtless improve upon a second hearing, and many of 
the beauties underlying the intricacies of the work will 
be appreciated on its next performance. 

A Rhapsodie by the same composer, Op. 79, in B 
minor, was played in-splendid style by Mdlle. Janotha, 
who roused her audience-to a pitch of enthusiasm by 
her rendering of Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso, Op. 14, in E major, and in response to an 
encore she gave a pretty mazurka. The other numbers 
in the programme-were Haydn's String Quartet, Op. 42, 
in D minor, three pieces for pianoforte and violin by 
Rubinstein (Op. 31), and two songs, Schubert's 

‘* Regret,” and Piatti’s Serenade, ‘‘ Awake! Awake!” 
Mr. Edward Lloyd was in excellent voice, and gave 
much expression to these songs, especially in the 
charming serenade, the composer playing the violon- 
cello obbligato accompaniment with great delicacy. 

On Saturday, 5th Nov., the programme contained 
Schubert’s C major string quintet, No. 5 (Signor Pezze 
taking the second violoncello), Rubinstein’s D major 
Sonata, for pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 18), 
Vivaldi’s Sanata in}D, major, for violin, excellently 
rendered by Herr Straus;'Mendelssohn’s Andante, with 
variations, in E flat major, for pianoforte, played by 
Malle. Janotha, and a couple of songs by Mr. Santley, 
viz., Gounod’s Cantique, ‘*lie nom de Marie,” and 
Schubert's ‘‘ Erl King.” 

In consequence of the inability of Mdme. Norman- 

Neruda to appear so early in the season as is her wont, a 

substitute was provided on Monday, 7th November, in 

the person of Signor Rappoldi, a violinist as yet little 
known to fame, at least in this country. In conjunction 
with MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, he opened the 

concert with Beethoven’s C minor quartet, Op. 15, 

No. 4, and at once the audience were satisfied that in 

the leader Mr. Chappell has found a performer of 

sterling excellence, conscientious in his rendering of 
the great master, and avoiding that great stumbling- 
block of some leading violinists—the tendency to make 
themselves prominent, too prominent for the smooth- 
ness and evenness which should characterise the 
erformance of chamber music. In Bach’s G minor 

Prelude and Fugue he showed skill of high order; and 

while we would not wish to draw comparisons, we do 

not think Herr Rappoldi would be much the sufferer 
were we to do so, Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata 
was played in Malle. Janotha’s well-known style. 

Miss McKenzie was the vocalist, giving Macfarren’s 





“I arise from dreams of thee,” and Randegger’s 


‘‘Ich wand're nicht.” 
Athe same as on the 19th. 
The performance of Saturday, the 26th, was thus:— 


Divertimento, in, B flat, for two ‘Violins, -Viola, 
4wo Horns, Violoncello, and Double Bass .. 





“ Peacefully slumber,” and the concert closed with 
Haydn's B flat String Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5. 
Signor Rappoldi appeared for the second time at the 
Monday Concert on the 14th inst.; and assisted by 
Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and -Piatti, gave an excellent 
interpretation of Mozart's No. 9 'B flat quartet. He 
was heard.subsequently in Schubert's Rondo Brilliant, 
(Op. 70, B minor), for pianoforte and violin. But the 
great test of his powers -of execution and accur 
intonation lay in -his performance ef ‘Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, from the Third Sonata. Here 
he established himself as a violinist.of undeubtedly the 
first order, and was rewarded by immense applause, 
Mdlle. Janotha played Mendelssobn’s F sharp minor 
Fantasia, for.pianoforte in such an.acceptable manner 
that she was thrice recalled, and gave, in response to 
the encore, Mendelssohn’s E minor Capriccio. The 
other instrumental-item was Schumann’s Mirchen- 
bilder (Op. 118), for pianoforte and violoncello, of 
which a great success was nade by .the gifted pianist 
and Signor Piatti. Miss Santley sang Gounod’s 
‘‘Connais tu le pays,” Chopin’s-‘* Lithanisches Lied,” 
and Schubert's ‘“ Hark! ark! the lark,” in a very 
artistic manner, Mr. Zerbjni officiating as accom- 
panist. 
On Saturday, the 19th, the programme ineluded 
Volkmann's G minor (Op. 14), quartet ; Mendelssohn's 
D major Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, (Op. 58), 
Extracts from Schumann's Kreisleriana, and Molique’s 
Saltarella for -violin, (Op. 55). 
MM. Straus, Ries,*Hollander, and Piatti; and Malle. 
Janotha was the -pianist. 
Saltarella in magnificent style, and was rapturously 
encored. Mr. Santley gave, as his songs, Piatti’s 
“© O Swallow!’ and Gounod's “ There is a green hill ;” 
the former with.the charming violoncello obbligato of 
the composer. 
On Monday, the 21st Nov., Miss Agnes Zimmerman 
took the part of pianist in the absence of Mille. 
Janotha, who injured her wrist badly.on ieaving the 
Hall after the Saturday Concert. The works per 
formed were Beethoven's E flat quartet, Op. 74, No. 10, 
now very familiar to St. James’s Hall audiences, and 
always welcome ; Mendelssohn's Caprice in A minor, 
Op.-33, No. 1, for pianoforte; Schumann’s Trio in D 
minor,-Op. 68, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
and an Andante sostenuto and seherzo of Mendelssohn's, 
the fragments from an unfinished quartet found 
amongst his posthumous papers. ric 
Elliott sang very acceptably Handel's ‘‘ Suspicious 
terrors vanish,” Eckert’s «‘ Lied,” and Schumann’ 
The others .performars were 


The quartettists were 
Herr Straus played the 


Miss Carlotta 


Mozart. 


‘ MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, Mann, Standen, 


Song, ‘‘ Vittoria, vittoria” .. 


Sang, ‘‘ The Passing Bell.” 


Violoncello 


MM. C 


On Monday, 28th Nov., Miss Agnes Zimmer 


Reynolds, qnd Piatti. 
Mr..Oswald. 
Mr..Charles Hallé. 
Mr. Oswald. : 


Trio, in B flat, Op. 99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 


Accompanist. Mr. Zerbini. 


.  Carissimi. 


Sonata, in C minor, Op. 111, for Pianoforte glone Beethoven: 


. Tours. 


Schubert. 


hharles Hallé, Straus, and Piatti. 
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played Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and, in conjunction 
with Signor Piatti, Mendelssohn's B ftat (Op. 45) 
Sonata. Miss Henrietta Beebe sang in a charming 
manner Handel’s air from ‘Rodelinda”’ ‘* Mio caro 
bene,” and Taubert’s song ‘“‘ Dame Nightingale,’ and 
the last item. of the programme was Beethoven's Septet 
in E flat for: violin, viola, clarinet, bassoon, French 
horn, violoncello, and double bass; MM. Hollander, 
Zerbini, Clinton, Wendland, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti being the executants. 








DR.. STAINER ON THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 





Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
Principal of the National Training School for Music, 
has. written a. letter. to a.correspondent which he says 
contains: his creed'on the whole subject of the. Tonic 
Sol-fa system. The favourable opinion of the system. 
formed twelve: years ago has not, he remarks, changed 
in the smallest degree. Both in public and private he 
has advocated. it. warmly, with certain reservations. 
He believes the Tonic Sol-fa. notation to.be the true 
notation for voices, while he regards the Staff notation 
as best for instrumentalists. The Tonic Sol-fa system 
isinvaluable as a logical and philosophical method of 
teaching singing. Dr. Stainer believes that the Staff 
presents. special difficulties to. would-be singers who 
cannot, play on any instrument and that the Tonic Sol-fa, 
removes these difficulties. For elementary schools, 
rural. choirs, and. persons generally who.have no time 
todevote to.an instrument, he considers Tonic Sol. fa 
the best possible system. Itis at the same time no 
bar to.the appreciation of the Staff notation. 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS, 











The Practical Tone. Ladder. 
London :- Boosey and Co. 


An ingenious little contrivance for showing to the eye 
the connection between the tonic and every note of any 
given scale. A movable slider can be adjusted to any 
note fer a tonic, and every note: of that scale is then 
marked by cross bars on the ladder. The one before 
is is in cardboard, but the ladder is made in wood for 
Wwe in classes. W.e commend it to.teachers. 


By Rev: ©. 8. Bene, 






















The Westminster Wesleyan Hymn-Tune Book. Edited by 
Wittum Svenen, B.A., and Wittus, Hume. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


We cannot say we admire the attempt to render the 
taf notation intelligible to Sol-faists by printing letters 
side the heads of the notes. The result is eminently 
lusatisfactory, because it produces a hybrid sort of 
lotation which is annoying to the old Notationist, and 
equally exasperating to the Sol-faist, the latter of whom 
wuld not see to read these letters without the aid of 
Powerful glasses. ‘The general get-up of the book is 
"cellent, and its object is no doubt praiseworthy ; but 

are one or two things in it which we fail to 
wierstand. We find, ¢.g., at page 95, a tune called 











































“‘ Suabia,” (S.M.D.) in F. At the third line the words 
‘key B flat’ are placed over the following chord :— 


| = 


a = = = 











‘If the first key of these.two-chords is in B flat (!), what 
key is that we have marked.2.? The first passage of 
the line marked ‘ B flat” ends in a chord in G minor, 
while the line finishes on the chord of the dominant in 


.| the key of F (!), and the Sol-faist is then told that he is 


again in F. People who have-learnt the staff notation 
properly. do not need to. be told what key they are in, they 
feel it ; but if they are to be told, they ought to be told 
correctly. The book has undoubted merits, but it has 
defects which we think should not be found in a book 
of such pretensions. The bass. of the tune “ War- 
rington’’ (No. 45) is execrable; and many other 
glaring instances of bad taste could be named. We 
are sorry to find fault with a book which is so expen- 
sively got up; but we cannot commend that of which 
we do not approve. The services of a thorough 


harmonist as musical editor would make it an excellent 
work. 








Church Music. By the Rev. E. Hicks, B.A. Lon- 
don: Joun Heywoon.. 


This is an excellent little book. With no pretension 
to originality it yet, sets out forcibly the objects of 
Church Music, and affords useful information about 
the various styles of mysic which have prevailed at 
different periods of the Chureh’s history. Mr. Hicks 
says some wise words on the performance of Church 
music in England at the present day. We commend 
his work cordially. 





Hours with the Players. By Durron,Coox. Two Vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 


These two chatty volumes contain, a vast fund of in- 
formation respecting players of a bygone time, and 
matters connected with the stage. Mr. Cook has a 
pleasant way of imparting what he has to give, and we 
can forgive him for telling us what we have heard 
before when we find it repeated in a style so attractive. 
Beginning with ‘‘ Will Monntford and Lord Mohun,” 
we are treated to articles on Mrs. Woffington, Mrs, 
Robinson, Tom King, Mrs. Abington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Baddeley, and a great many more actors and actresses, 
some of whom “created” Sir Peter Teazle, Lady 
Teazle, Joseph Surface, and many other characters 
of which playgoers of to-day are not likely to tire. Miss 
Smithson, with whom the name of Berlioz is so in- 
timately connected, forms the subject of one of the 








chapters, and musical readers who have not read “all 
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about it” in the life of Berlioz will be deeply interested 
in this story, which played such an important part in 
the life of that eccentric but gifted composer. Mr. 
Cook treats all his topics in an impartial and judicial 
manner which will gain the confidence of his readers ; 
and his interesting volumes will no doubt be widely 
circulated. Joun Broapwovse. 





Practical Organ Building. W. KE. Dickson, M.A. 
London: Crosby, Lockwood and Co. 

It would be the height of bliss to most musical 
amateurs to possess a real organ with two manuals 
and pedals. Mr. Dickson’s practical little work will 
enable all such to make an instrument of this kind for 
themselves, provided they possess those indispensable 
adjuncts to all undertakings—patience and persever- 
ance. Of course the organ described is a small one, 
with some half-dozen simple stops, but it is none the 
less useful for that; and the book being intended for 
those who do not know much of the mysteries of organ 
building, the instructions are limited to the making of 
wooden pipes. The descriptions given are very lucid, 
and the numerous woodcuts render them still more so. 
The work should be in the hands. of all those of our 
readers who are of the class of amateurs referred to 
above, and they will see how much can be accomplished 
by following the directions of the author, who is 
evidently a practical hand, as his book is written from 
the results of his own experience. Joun Tucker. 





FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 





Notes of a Pianist. By Louis Moreau Gorrscwarx. 
Edited by his Sister, Crara Gorrsonatx. J. 
Lippincott and Co. 


America has produced at least one pianist and 
composer who may fairly be called great—and Gott- 
schalk may truly claim the distinction of having 
shown Europe that the New World is making progress 
in musical art. Thirty years ago he was spoken of by 
many eminent French and German critics, and by 
most of the musical journals, in terms of enthusiastic 
praise; and in Spain, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, he appears to have won golden opinions, as well 
as in his native land. On receiving the volume now 
under review, we turned to Grove’s ‘“ Dictionary of 


Music,” but we find there no notice of this eminent 
player and composer who has here given us ‘ Notes ” 
taken on his numerous and widely-extended professional 
journeys. 

Gottschalk was born on the 8th May, 1829, in New 
Orleans, and died on the 18th December, 1869, in the 
very prime of his life, and at the zenith of his fame. 

We have read these ‘“‘ Notes” with varied feelings, 
and cannot but regret that an artistic soul like his 
should have been so early taken away. ‘‘ Whom the 





was never more aptly applied than to Louis Moreay 
Gottschalk, whose fine nature appears in every line he 
has written on things musical. A few quotations we 
cannot refrain from making, though the book abounds 
with beautiful passages, and our difficulty is what to 
select. Here, for instance, is the utterance of a true 
artist :— 


‘‘ Solitude, for me, is repose—is the absence of the thousand 
distractions of this unquiet and giddy existence to which my career 
of nomad artist condemns me. In solitude I find in reveries ang 
contemplation fertile sources of inspiration. Then I tum my 
thoughts inward; all my faculties are strengthened, and retake 
their originality, which the incessant contact of society, and the 
constrained friction of men, had occasioned them to lose. Only 
then am I myself. I collect my scattered thoughts in the silence ; 
in the face of the majestic and imposing serenity of a beautiful 
sunset I listen to the interior voices that tell me marvellous things, 
which art seeks to translate into its language, but of which its 
most beautiful chefs-d’wuvre are but, alas, only the pale and 
distant reflections.” 


It is refreshing, after hearing of the thousand and 
one petty heart burnings and fierce jealousies and 
hatreds of the ripieni of the musical world, to turn toa 
passage which tells that genius knows nothing of 
jealousy or rivalry :— 


‘‘ Of all the pianists who have visited the United States, there ig 
not one whose talent merits more esteem than that of Richard 
Hoffman. A conscientious artist, a perfect musician, a distin- 
guished and modest man, he has arrived legitimately and without 
effort at the high position which he occupies. His taste and the 
moderation of his judgment have preserved him from coteries. 
He is neither the chief nor the instrument of any clique. He 
admires and understands the great dead (I mean the classics); 
but he does not conclude from this that he must kill the living 
who possess talent. He does not believe that in admiring 
Schumann he is compelled to believe that Rossini is a fool. He 
comprehends Bach, but does not shrug his shoulders on hearing 
the name of Bellini. In conclusion, he is an artist and a gentle- 
man.” 


Of his audience at Hamilton, Canada, he writes as 
follows, (the italics are ours) :— 


“The taste for music is not well developed. An officer very 
candidly said to me after the concert that the people were not 
satisfied. I ought to have played themes from the operas of ‘La 
Sonnambula,’ ‘ La Lucia ’—in short, a London repertory ; ‘that 
is,’ said he, ‘some true music. You should have played some 
themes without ornament.’ Let ug never listen to the pudlic. 
We shall hang ourselves in depair.” 


Here are words of wisdom for those who have chargé 
of our church music :— 


“Alas! why does the priest who chants the Mass invariably 
think himself Obliged to get out of the key? Music is the attire 
in which the words are clothed to do more honour to God. It 
ought, so to speak, to perfume the thoughts. When shall we 
understand that to sing falsely and through the nose is unworthy 
of God? That which is unworthy of our ears, is still more 8 of 
God. What torture is it not for the faithful who have ears! 
hear the whole of the Gospel chanted in a key lower than thé orgaa 
accompaniment! The priest generally commences correctly, 
lowers his note insensibly. In spite of the organist, who gives 
him the key-tone, he soon passes to a lower one, and insen 
would descend into the cellar if the Litany did not finish in time 





gods love die young,” has been often quoted, but it 





“ Why give to God the prerogative of bad music! What! 
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shall we in our concerts sing just and true, and sing false and badly 
to God? Understand that I do not wish trilling or theatrical 
expressions in the Church, which shock me, and destroy holy 
meditation, any more than I would permit wit or frivolous elegance 
of language in pulpit eloquence.” 


This passage might be got to heart with advantage 
by the thousands who look askance on any English 
composition :— 

“ T have a horror of musical Puritans. They are arid natures, 
deprived of sensibility, generally hypocrites, incapable of under- 
standing two phrases in music. They never judge until they are 
assured that it is proper, like those tasters who do not esteem a 
wine until they have seen the seal, and who can be made to drink 
execrable wine imperturbably, which they will pronounce excellent 
ifit is served to them in a bottle powdered with age.”’ 


For “‘execrable wine,” read ‘‘ poor music ;” for ‘a 
bottle powdered with age,” read “‘ a foreign title.” 
Here is a fine estimate of music in its essence :— 


“We do not hesitate to say that music, which. like speech, is 
perceived through the medium of the ear, does not, like the latter, 
call upon the brain for an explanation of the sensation produced 
by the vibration of the nerves ; it addresses itself to a mysterious 
agent within us which is superior to the intelligence, since it is 
independent of it, and makes us feel that which it can neither 
conceive nor explain.” 


In addition to his comments and criticisms on 
matters merely musical, Gottschalk has recorded in 
these ‘‘ Notes ” his views on a great variety of subjects ; 
and while we do not at all times agree with his con- 
clusions, we are invariably attracted by the charm of 
his style and the fitness of his language. No musician 
could, we think, regret reading every word of the four 
hundred pages of which this volume consists. The 
book is carefully edited by Madame Peterson (Gott- 
schalk’s sister),:and is beautifully printed and well 
bound, forming a worthy monument to an artist 
whose fame must increase the more his compositions 
become known. ‘[his work is nowhere dull, and there 
isnota single unreadable page in it. We recommend 
our readers to order it without delay, and can assure 
them of a bountiful repast. 

From his ‘* Notes” we recognise in Gottschalk the 
ttue artist ; self-conscious at times, it may be—what 
tue artist is not ?—but always zealous for what is 
noble and true; pandering to no prejudice, leaning 
‘ono school, fighting for no pet idea, but looking 
straight on to the realisation of the grand ideal of 
ill genuine lovers of ‘‘whatsoever things are true.” 
“Empty words!” exclaims some Philistine. So be 
it; by all who deem them so we are satisfied they 
thould be so regarded, and are sure they will be 
appreciated by those for whom they are intended. To 
ill musicians, however clever, whose aim is money, 
tnd whose glory is self, art is a byword aud a mockery ; 
the blame of these is the highest praise an artist can 
ek or find. They would never have understood 

oschalk or any other great artist ; to them this book 

Will be of little interest. The musician whose soul is 
Mghily attun will recognise in Louis Moreau 





Gottschalk a great artist, a cultured mind, a noble 
nature: for he was a scholar, a musician, and a gentle- 
man. It was never our privilege to hear him while 
living ; but his ‘‘ Notes '’ convince us that we do right 
to pay our tribute of admiration to his memory. 





Giuseppe Verdi: vita Aneddotica. Per Arnruur Povem, 
Con Note ed Aggiunte di Folchetto. 
Ricordi. 


It is only fitting that a great composer like Verdi 
should have a tribute paid to his genius while he is yet 
in the land of the living, and able to appreciate it; and 
the work before us furnishes such a tribute. It does 
not profess to be a Life of Verdi, and does not contain 
a detailed account of the events of his life in the order 
in which they occurred, but is really what it professes 
to be—relations of events in connection with him and 
his works. The frontispiece is a very well engraved 
portrait of the composer ; and there are besides a good 
number of well-executed etchings of the house where 
Verdi was born, of the Church of Roncole, of which he 
was organist in his youth, of the villa at Sant’ Agata 
which he built in his old age, and several views of the 
gardens with which it is surrounded, and other subjects 
of interest connected with his life and works. 

It is too late in the day to endeavour to criticise 
Verdi as a composer, seeing that the world has already 
allotted him his place. Facsimile specimens of some 
of his scores are appended to the volume, so that those 
people who take great interest in noting the peculiar 
kind of handwriting of men of will here find plenty of 
material for examination. 

A complete list of all Verdi’s compositions, of the 
city and theatre in which, and the date on which, each 
of his operas was first performed, as well as a list of 
the principal performers who aided in their production, 
forms not the least interesting part of this charming 
book. The work is beautifully printed, and splendidly 
got up, and the house of Ricordi has evidently spared 
no pains or expense to make this work a fitting monu- 
ment to the genins of the great Italian composer. 

The work itself is of intense interest, and contains 
many particulars respecting Verdi and his composi- 
tions which will be new to most readers. It is printed 
in Italian, and may be procured at the London house 
of the eminent Milanese firm of Ricordi. We trust 
the circulation of the book will amply repay them for 
the lavish outlay which they have made in bringing 
the work as near perfection as possible. 

Joun Broapuovuse. 


Edizioni 








Tue first number of a newspaper entitled The Brass Band 
News was issued on Oct. 1st, in which the promoters say that 
‘‘ choirs, orchestras, theatres, concert rooms, &c., have their 
representative newspapers, but a distinctive record of Amateur 
Brass Bands has not found a place in the periodical literature of 
the age.” The Publishers and Proprietors are Messrs. Wright and 
Round, of Liverpool. The paper is ably conducted, and bids fair to 





be of service to the class it is intended for, 
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LA BOULANGERE. 
(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


ww 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH.. 


ear 


LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Qpera for Piano Selo. ,, _2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS, &c. 


AOT I. 
BY. PRICE. 


Overture .. .. «os «- o 66 «o of «=» OB 

fhe Fancy Bazaar 

For your Good Hint.. .. 
(Scene and Melos) 

So, Sir, you are Here ee 
(Duet) 

Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. 
(Stock# obber’s Song) 

My Sisters and Myself 

‘Tis so Good to have a 

Sweetheart .. 


We Drank it Once 
(Song and Chorus) 


Finale to Act I.—You are Free 

ACT II. 
Soprano 
Contralto 


‘Tenor 


F 
¥ 
Con. & Bar. G 
F 


Tenor 


Soprano E flat 
Coutralto G 
Baritone E flat 


Sweet Jam Tart... .. .-. 
Far Apart .. .. «- 
(Romauce) 


The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(idyll in Black and White) 
An Arrangement we're in 
Wes 6) “ee ‘ 
(Baker's Song) 
Be off! my Men.. .. .. 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 
Yes, You are Free 
Finale to Act IIl.—In us you 
see a Court... .. o« 
ACT III. 
(InstrumentaL ) 


Baritone 


Baritene 


First Tableau. 


A 
Second Tableau. Chorus and 
ss +h we es A 
Parted .. «2 sc ec, ec Gontenlte G 
(Romance) 
CO ea cee eee A 
(Esthetic Song) 
The Dream is over .. oo E flat 4s. 
E flat 


(Valse Lente) 
*.* Those only having the price attached are published separately. 


Finale. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs In Two Books, each 4s. 
Ditto Henry Parser 4s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles .. ee in ~ ee ee ARBAN 
Waltzes “és ee oe Cario Zort1 


Polka .. ee ee vs Se ..» Max Fruauine 4s. 
Lancers ée os ‘ ae os J.8. Hinwer 4s. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Baritone CtoE 





R. pe Vinpac. 





ee 
= GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN In. 
structress to Her Royal Highness The Princess Louise, is in Town tor the 
‘Season. 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. Where may be had her 
Second Book of Instractions, *“ Learning the Guitar Simplitied,” 10s. 6d, 


Che Mrchestra 


and Che Chorr, 





To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Ttaly, 7s. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 35, 64, 
6d. a line after, 


Per inch in Column, 5s8..6d. 
Sold by ‘W. Rerves, 185, Fuzzr Srreet, Lonpon; 


Avams & Francis, Fiuzet Srreer, E.0. 





NOTICES TU CORRESPONDENTS. 


Forzign Pusiications.—Hector Berlioz. ‘‘ Lettres Intimes,” with a Pre. 
face-by Charles Gounod. Calmann Levy, Pafis. A-review of the above will be 
given in oar next issue, it having arrived too late for notice this month, 

Eraatom.—The.words “vocal audience,” at the commencement of the lead. 

ving article in our last number, should have beeu printed ‘‘ vast audience,” 


-tures have now been reprinted from ‘Tua Orgcnestra,” and can be had ina 
hantly form from Mr. Reeves. 

Next month we propose to commence a resume of the contents of the leading 
Foreign Musical Papers. We shall also insert lists and reviews of New 
Pianoferte Music, specially adapted for Teaching purposes. 

The Klindworth Edition of Chopin’s Works is published in London by 
Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., and not by Schott, as stated last month. 





DEATH. 
On the 25th of October, A. Ontanpo Sraxp, of Penge. Aged 42 years. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d, 


“Tus Ineiugycs or THe Onaan.tn History.” By Dudley Buck.—These Le- 





Che Orchestra 
and Dhe Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Ancient Egyptian Music.—Frederic Chopin’s Works, and their proper In- 
terpretation—Mr. and “Mrs. German Reed’s Entertaiument.—Trinity 
College, London.—Crystal Palace.—Concerts.—The Popular Concerts.—Dr. 
Stainer on the Sol-fa System.—New Publications.—Foreign Publications.— 
The Klavier Telegraph.—Old and New Fiddles.—Correspondence.—New 
Music.—The Pianoforte Teacher’s Guide——Drama.—The Throat in its 
Relation to Singing.—Notes.—Provincial.— Miscellaneous. 








LONDON, DECEMBER, 1881. 





THE KLAVIER TELEGRAPH. 


Electricity has at length accomplished a feat quite 
as wonderful as lighting a city or propelling » tral, 
for it has written on paper music played on the piano- 
forte. The “Klavier Telegraph,” (Notenschreiber) 
or note-writer, is a machine invented and perfected by 
Herr J. Féhr, of Stuttgart, who has succeeded im 
applying electricity to the pianoforte in such  mannét 
as to record the pitch and duration of notes played 08 
that instrument. Length of note is defined by length 
of stroke; pitch is defined by position on 4 





staff; whtie notes record s blue mark, black notes 
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red mark. This is, in brief, a summary of the mode of 
working. 

We have seen a specimen of this note-writing, which 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the feat has been 
accomplished. ‘‘ God save the Queen,” written by Herr 
Fébr’s ‘‘ Notenschreiber,” is sufficiently plain and 
readable to show that a little practice in reading is all 
that is required to decipher the mystic signs recorded. 
The chromatic scale from bottom to top and back, 
forms a figure exactly like the two sides of an isosceles 
triangle made of short lines laid over each other 
=from the base to vertex, each black note on the 
keyboard appearing as a red line on the paper. 

The effective working of this new and important 
invention is ensured, so far as we are able to judge from 
the specimens before us ; but it would be an additional 
satisfaction to see it fully tested by playing, say one 
of Mendelssohn's Lieder, or some other familiar piece 
which would afford an unerring means of testing the 
accuracy of thé record. The principle, however, 
having once been proved to be applicable, the working 
out of the details so as to bring the ‘‘ Notenschreiber ”’ 
to perfection, will only be a work of time ; and enough 
has already been done to prove that the record can be 
read with sufficient accuracy to render the machine a 
vast acquisition. Much horror will be created, no 
doubt, by the bare contemplation of the awful possibili- 
ties in store for the musical world when every amateur 
who has more money than brains (and they are many) , 
isable to publish his latest maunderings in the shape of 
an Impromptu, or a Flying Leaf, or a Pensée, or 
whatever other shape the vapourings of an ill-taught 
extemporiser may happen to assume. But, after 
making every allowance for the harm it may thus do, 
the machine we speak of will be of incalculable benefit 
to the true composer. Many a really fine piece of 
work has been for ever lost because the mind was 
more prone to invent, and the fingers more facile to 
execute, than the memory to retain what was played. 

























































OLD AND NEW FIDDLES. 
By Joun Broapuovsez. 












The battle of the old and new violins has been 
waged as fiercely and caused as many heart-burnings 
asthe old feud between the Montecchi and the Capuletti 
in ancient Verona. The main points in this con- 
ttoversy has been thus stated by us elsewhere :— 


1. That age of itself does not improve the tone ofa violin. 2, 
That the wood of which the belly and back of a violin are to be 
‘onstructed must be of a certain grain, density, and porosity, and that 
the use of wood of the best quality is not the result of a secret revealed 
afew, but of experiment and patient research. 3. That the shape 
of the two parts just mentioned materially influences the tone. 4. 
That Stradivarius began with a high model, and experimented for 

y years on the shape of the belly and back, gradually lowering his 
Rodel, modifying his outline, and adopting the flat form. 5. That 
the flat model of Stradivarius is that made by him in his matured 
Yars, gives out the finest tone, and is the most highly prized and 
"gerly sought by purchasers of his instruments, 6, That the violins 




















of Guarnerius and the other makers who are held in the highest 
estimation next to the great Stradivarius, are the most closely con. 
formed to the best model (that is the “flat model ") of the last-named 
maker, 7. That any maker who will make a violin of the same 
quality of wood, the same shape and thickness, the same beauty of 
workmanship, and the same kind of varnish as those of Stradivarius, 
will, of necessity, equal the best instruments of that maker. 8. That 
the varnish is the only “secret” which is, or is likely to be, lost, 
g. That the varnish is said by competent judges to influence the tone 
very slightly, and that on this point the best authorities are divided, 
to. That in all other respects than the varnish, to imitate Stradivarius 
is possible, and that “copies” are made so accurately as to deceive all 
but the very best judges, and sometimes even them. 11, That modern 
makers have made violins which neither in tone nor appearance can be 
distinguished from the best violins of Cremona, thus proving that, 
either with or without the supposed “lost secret” of the varnish, the 
tone of the best violins can be reproduced. * 
The modern school assent to these propositions: the 
old deny most of them most vigorously. When the 
articles of which the pamphlet above quoted from 
appeared in The Musical Standard, we received many 
angry letters, asserting emphatically that it was im- 
possible any maker could equal Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius; that modern makers could not get “the 
tone,”’ though they may imitate the appearance of 
the old masters; and much more to the same effect. 
These people were so convinced on the point, so 
certain that no one would ever equal the Cremonese, 
and so prejudiced against anything new, that had a 
specimen of the best work of the golden age of 
Cremona been produced to them as the work of John 
Day, of London, they would have ridiculed it as at 
vile imitation. But prejudice, though it can stop 
men’s ears against the entrance of common sense, 
can never alter facts, and if the decriers of modern 
work are willing to submit to a practical test, we will 
suggest one for their consideration and approval. 
Let ten or twelve “ Strads ” or “‘ Josephs” be brought 
together, and also one specimen by Gemiinder, of 
New York, and one by John Day, of London ; let al} 
be played in succession, out of sight; and we will. 
ask them to point out the “* Day ” or the ‘‘ Gemiinder " 
when its turn comes. If their theory is correct, and 
modern work cannot be made to equal the old in 
quality of tone, they ought to be able to distinguish, 
without possibility of error, and without actual in- 
spection, the new from the old. We confess we 
should like much to see the experiment made; and 
although we have not asked Mr. Day’s opinion, or 
that of Herr Gemiinder on the point, we are sure 
neither would hesitate to submit his work to such a 
test. Mr. Gemiinder has written a book on this 
subject, which contains some statements calculated to 
startle the members of the “ old schvol” quite out of 
their propriety. The question will have to be settled 
one way or the other, for it is either true or false that 
violins have been made within the last ten years 
which have, so to speak, deceived the very elect. 

We shall next month return to Gemiinder’s book ; 





* “ Violins: Old and New.” By John Broadhouse (W, Reeves), 
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for the present we leave with ‘ the elect,” who cannot | Consider and hear me. By W. A. Howeuts. 
believe in old tone being found in new fiddles, the A sacred song of moderate merit. 


following quotation from it :— Meo, Geng. Dy Mes. Gomer, 


4 A fairly good song. 
** This violin was exhibited by me for the purpose of proving to the 


world that Ican make violins that have the tone which has been 

sought for a long time since the death of the celebrated Italian masters, 

since which all attempts have miscarried, and [ confirmed this fact in a 
circular added to it. : ; : 

ee A pleasing little cantata, admirably adapted for smal 

** But what was the result? It was not believed .In the Exhibition = P me ’ "y P 1 choral 

ge : : Ase societies. There are ten numbers in all; the solos are bright 

of Vienna my violin was mistaken for a genuine Cremonese violin, not ’ 


only for its tone, but for its outer appearance, which was so striking wes chogy part-writing good. We specially commend the work to 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


The Singers from the Sea. Cantata for Female Voices. Poetry by 
H. Conway. Music by A. H. Benrenp. 


an imitation according to Joseph Guarnerius, that a newspaper of 
Vienna made the observation : « George Gemiinder cannot -nake us | Tres Belle. (The Little Happy Couple.) Valses for Piano, By 
Germans believe that the violin sent by him is new; a bold Yankee Grorces LamorHe. 
only can put his name in a genuine instrument, in order to make Two charming waltzes, which must please. 
himself renowned !"’ Hearts. Song by Crro Prxsvtt. 

(To be continued.) Both song and accompaniment are above the common, and quite 
—_—_—— . worthy of Signor Pinsuti’s fame. 

Théme Célébre. (Handel.) Arranged by G. F. West. 


A melody of Handel's, well arranged for a young player. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN MEMORIAM. The Christmas Fairy. Song. By Caries Vincent. 
a ee A good concert song. : 
To the Editor of ‘* Tue OrcuesTra.” The Buried Bells. Duet. By Caupicort. 

Srr,—I trust you will allo W¥ me a few words A charming duet, which will no doubt be very popular. 
beyond the mere passing obituary notice, to express tealaias Wieiiedes ¥ 
the sense of loss that I feel Art has received by the : . 

a Meni ul Bie Ab Geieels Mink’ of © I Gavotte for Piano. By H. Miuurr. 
erage, a Page c. A. Sense Steed, ¢ ee. A good gavotte, and would form a capital study fora young 
him England possessed one of the most liberal and | pianist. 
broadest-minded musicians of the age; he would learn Forest Echoes. Morceau de Salon. By R. Avaustus Kurz. 
of any one; read anything, however opposed to his exist- A fairly written study ; will be useful as a teaching piece. 
ing thought, so that his work for others’ good might be | gong af the Hunteman. By Camenana. 
sweetened by a knowledge of its heightened worth. If | A capital song. 
we had more of his kind—unselfish, generous, working | phe Vesper Hour. Song. By F. Lime. 
for mutual good—music a its educational sphere would | 4 beautiful song, with a charming effect by a trio of female 
catch up the age in which we live ; and instead of its | voices in the distance. 
professors being considered, as they are by some, the | Bachelors’ Ball Galop. By Docry. 
wsthetic petted idol of effeminacy, we should have them A very pretty galop. 
able to hold their own on any subject that might present 
‘ ; , . [Scnorr & Co.] 
itself amidst the conflict and the clash of intellectual j 

‘ ad Andantino for Piano. By Henry Ravina. 
war. And now, having fulfilled, as no other musician ; 
‘hig ‘ Scherzetto for Piano. By the same. 
I know has fulfilled, Mr. Ruskin’s axiom, “‘ To do good ; 2 Bate : 
‘ : ade The first is an excellent teaching piece, not too difficult fora 

work whether we live or die by it, he has left us to moderate player. The Scherzetto is a very light and pretty piece. 
regret his loss, and sympathise with a wife and young 


2 Rétour au Village. By J. Leypacn. 
ones left behind.— Yours, Cuarues Lunn. 


A very effective and somewhat difficult piece. 








La Solitude. Elegie. (Piano.) By J. Leysacu. 

a , ry r i i , h bl f learni , 
REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. A difficult piece to play, but worth all the trouble o , ng 
Two ** Etudes de Concert.” By G. Scamsatt. 


ye ee Very difficult; plenty of execution, and will furnish splendid 
7 i practice for wrists and fingers. 


Fogli Volanti. (Flying Leaves.) For Piano. By G. Scampatt. 


Six pieces of varying difficulty—none of them easy; capital 
studies. 


{Lamporn Cock. } 
Let me wander not unseen. Air by Hanne. Edited by W. H, 
CumMINGS. 


What's sweeter than the new blown rose. Hanpeu. Edited by W. [Srantey Lucas, Weer & Co.) 
H. Cummrnas. 


The Angels’ Flower. By Lawson. 
. Mr. Cummings’ name is a guarantee that the work is well A rather difficult piece ; very good practice indeed. 
one. 
Six Songs. By Fuorencr May. 
Fairly good specimens of ballad music. 
Cupid's Curse. Duet. By Avice Mary Sarru. 
A very nice duet. 


[Tuureate & Sons.) 
Four Pieces for Piano. By W. R. Cavz. 
Four unpretentious trifles, not without some merit—Walts, 
Minuet, Air with variations, and March, 












ale 


-Walts, 
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THE PIANOFORTE-TEACHER’S GUIDE, 
BY L, PLAIDY. 





(Continued from page 118.) 
SeconpD Division. 


THE MECHANISM OF PIANOFORTE 
TEACHING. 





B.—EXERCISES WITH MOTIONLESS HAND. 

In order to obtain great power, and the most per- 
fect control of the hand, it is often necessary to 
practise exercises with a motionless hand. 

Besides practising the few exercises given in my 
“Technical Studies” for this purpose, the pupil 
should also study exercises for 2, 3, and 4 fingers, 
allowing the unemployed fingers to rest motionless, 
ina correct position, on the key-board. The teacher 
must carefully watch the exact lifting of the playing 
fingers, as well as the quiet attitude of those resting. 
This study must not be too continuously or persist- 
ently pursued, lest it should injure the fine elastic 
movement of the fingers, or render the touch heavy. 

C.—SCALE PLAYING. 

One of the most necessary requirements of good 
pianoforte playing is clear, sound, equal scale exe- 
cution. To acquire this— 

1. The hand must be held a little towards the inside, 
and drawn towards the elbows, as much as possible 
inascending ; while in playing descending scales it 
should be turned from them. 

2. The position of the thumbs is of as much con- 
sequence as that of the fingers; in ascending scales, 
the thumbs must move under every playing finger, so 
that it is ready at the proper time to touch its proper 
key. 

3. In ascending scales, the union between the 
thumbs and the third and fourth fingers must be in- 
sisted on. 

4. It is well for the pupil to practise scales in every 
position, for each hand alone, or both together. 

5. The rules given for the right hand may be used 
ina contrary sense for the left hand. 





3.—STACCATO PLAYING. 

Staccato playing is of just as much consequence, 
and must be practised as much. It is best acquired 
bya light movement of the wrists, combined with an 
—_ withdrawal of the fingers after touching the 

ys, 

All those examples of the legato touch, given in my 


“Technical Studies,” can also be used for practising 
staccato, 





4.—ExERCISES FOR THE Wrists. 
The study of staccato chords produced by means of 
the wrists, is indispensable to the student if he desires 
— them easily, and with a fine, free tonal 


5.—LESSONS AND PRACTICE. 

As it is scarcely ever possible for a teacher to ob- 
serve the private practice of his pupil, and as progress 
depends almost entirely on the orderly planning and re- 
gularity of this, it will not be sufficient for the teacher 
to advise his pupil, at the close of every lesson, to 
practise industriously ; he should rather proceed in 
such a manner, during the lesson hour, that this may 
serve as a model for private study to the pupil. On 
this account he should— 

1. Preserve a certain order of succession in his 
instruction, and— 

2. Hold toa decided method in practising pieces, 
from which he should not depart without good 
reason. 

Therefore the teacher should always begin his 
lesson with finger exercises, as these are generally 
little liked by pupils, yet require great attention and 
freshness; these should be succeeded by études, to 
conclude with pieces—this in the case of advanced 
pupils as well as beginners—and if time will allow, 
with four-hand pieces. Of course a great deal will 
depend on the teacher’s division of the lesson hour. 
While with beginners, a great share of this should be 
devoted to the development of finger nrechanism, with 
more advanced scholars, études and pieces should be 
principally practised, without losing sight, however, 
of technical exercises. Of course, it is understood 
that the teacher chiefly occupies his pupil with what 
he is most in need of. 

The teacher must accustom his pupil to an equally 
correct method of studying pieces at first, as that ob- 
served in the order of his lessons. He should never 
allow the pupil to play a piece for the first time other- 
wise than slowly and with a full touch, gradually in- 
creasing in rapidity until he attains the correct 
tempo,—when the pupil is able to do so in moderate 
tempo, with certainty and decision, without slipping, 
hurrying, or sticking. It can never be sufficiently 
repeated to the pupil that only slow, thoughtful prac- 
tice will lead him to the right goal. A clear equal 
touch is only to be attained through slow practice, the 
fingers thus learn their way in a much shorter time, 
and in acquiring this feeling of certainty, the pupil 
also learns self-confidence. Passages which the pupil 
cannot at first correctly execute, must be played to 
the teacher—first slowly, then gradually faster—until 
he is satisfied. But if he finds that.a perfect perform- 
ance of this or that passage cannot be expected from 
the pupil in his present stage of technical develop- 
ment, he must see to it that the passage is practised 
for the time being, in slow movement, as correctly as 
possible, to be returned to ata later period. If pe- 
culiar difficulties present themselves, for one hand at 
a time, or for both together, the passage must only be 
played with both hands together; when each hand is 
able to perform the difficulties in question with perfect 
correctness alone. Extended running passages should 
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be divided, and each division should be practised 
separately. 

It is a good and useful plan for the teacher to 
review the whole lesson at its close, to remind 
beginners, and those who do not well understand 
how to practise, of their faults, and to exhort them 
to further improvement. The pupil should do the 
same thing when he takes up his music for private 
study; he should carefully recall his teacher’s re- 
marks about improvement, should practise the 
principal difficulties separately, and when these are 
faultless, should then proceed to the careful practice 
and polishing of the whole piece, following his 
master’s directions. 

If the teacher persists firmly in such a plan during 
lesson hours, the pupil will involuntarily become 
careful and thoughtful during private study, will be 
conscious why and wherefore he practises, and of 
the proper aim of study. Thoughtless practice— 
without paying attention to the teacher’s advice— 
planless playing—without continual repetition of the 
most difficult passages, with each hand alone where 
necessary,—is not labour; it is a wanton waste of 
time that leads to nothing but incorrect performance. 

I beg here to warn teachers against interrupting 
advanced pupils, when playing, with occasional 
remarks upon oversights or errors. It is better to 
wait until the piece or exercise is partly or altogether 
played through, and to make the pupil aware of his 
mistakes before playing the same work over a second 
time. Ifa pupil is frequently interrupted while play- 
ing, he will never acquire certainty or repose. He 
only becomes anxious and confused, and is prevented 
from attaining to any correct judgment respecting his 
own performance. 

But, if allowed to play as uninterruptedly as possible 
to his teacher, the pupil will gradually overcome 
timidity, and gain the self-confidence and self- 
possession necessary to a successful performance. 

The foregoing remarks by no means exhaust the 
subject, but they will serve as suggestions for the 
thoughtful teacher, when seeking the means best 
adapted to each pupil's individuality and capacity, 
and most likely to prove successful in raising him to 
a standard of independent thought respecting his own 
studies. 


Tuirp Division. 
PERFORMANCE. 


In conventional, printed musical signs (notes), the 
composer offers merely the material to the player; 
but he sketches various feelings and affections in the 
melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic forms of his compo- 


sitions. The mood of mind, however, that pre- 
dominates in the work determines its character. 
The task of a player, when reproducing a composi- 





ee 
tion, is :—to perceive its character clearly, to receive 
it intelligently, and, when fully acquainted with jts 
contents, to produce it in such a manner that the 
composer’s intention shall be entirely understood by 
the listener. Although a musically fine and soulful 
reproduction of a composition is only possible where 
complete technical mastery exists, the teacher must 
nevertheless turn his attention to a musically correct 
performance even in his half advanced pupils. 

We need, for a musically correct performance :— 

1. Clear, sure, smooth playing. 

2. A firm holding to the tempo taken at first, 
Though, in order to heighten the effect, cantilena 
passages may be taken more broadly, though passages 
of eager, fiery character may be hurried, this ought 
not to degenerate into a formal changing of the tempo, 
such as we so often experience. 

3. Careful observance of all the signs of expression 
given by the composer. 

4. Intelligent melodic phrasing. By phrasing, | 
mean the divisions of a melody into section, period, 
phrase; which divisions are sometimes still more 
clearly designated by the composer by means of slurs 
or dots over the notes, or by the abbreviation of a 
closing note. In most cases, rests designate the 
more or less perfect cadences of such divisions ; every 
player with a tolerable musical experience will soon 
learn to distinguish progressing from concluding tone 
passages, and with a little care will understand how 
to play them correctly. 

5. Correct accentuation in playing passages. ‘If 
the passage begins with an up-beat, the next down- 
beat is accentuated ; but as the accentuation of every 
down-beat is often contrary to the meaning of the 
passage, it cannot be persevered in without giving a 
monotonous and artificial style of playing. Correct 
accentuation consists, rather, in a careful union of all 
the passages. 

As in the melody, so in extended passages also,— 
themes and counter-themes may be perceived, which 
may again be separated into smaller divisions and 
gioups of ideas; or else the passage consists of a 
succession of sequence figures, which are repeated on 
different degrees of the scale. 

It occasionally happens that such figures pass 
beyond the model measure, as, for instance, in Hum- 
mel’s B minor concerto ; or else they contract them- 
selves within it, as in Clementi’s Gradus; these 
examples are marked ones. 


Hummel’s B minor concerto, third movement :— 
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Clementi’s Gradus. 








Second étude ;— 
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In all cases the performer ought to make such 
melodic and rhythmic divisjons clear to the listener 
by means of a decided emphasis, 

Ifthe teacher insists on a careful observation of 
these rules, by such a method, and by early directing 
attention to the succession of musical periods, he will 
awaken and control the musical understanding and a 
sense of musically correct performance in his pupil; 























while at the same time he will develope in hima 
musically fine and expressive style of playing. 

Yet this soulfully expressive, musically fine style 
cannot be merely taught; it is rather the result of 
many causes,—intellectual power of comprehension, 
receptivity and depth of character, and general 
esthetic culture in the player are needed for it; but, 
provided that the pupil is not devoid of these 
qualifications (indispensable to a right understanding 
of art) good instruction, performing with good 
musicians, the hearing of good artists and fine com- 
positions, will carry him so far, that he will finally be 
able to attain to an instinctively correct conception 
and performance without great difficulty or outward 
assistance. 

But the teacher shoyld warn him from attempting 
too much: the breaker on which even gifted players 
are often shipwrecked. Many players think that they 
ought to display all their powers during performance. 
It is not so. Their rendering should be only in ac- 
cordance with the character of the music; impassioned 
at passionate passages, simple at simple ones. 

The teacher should decidedly oppose all such 
excesses ; he should not allow the continual accentua- 
tion of single notes, unless especially demanded by the 
composer, or a sudden outbreak, s/f, in p. passages ; 
he must also teach the pupil to become secondary to 
the principal part in accompaniments, He _ should 
advise careful economy in sustained erescendi and 
decrescendi, and in a proper use of the pedal. Though 
the pedal is an excellent agent for producing fine 
tone-effects by sustaining the saund, it is too often 
abused and falsely misused. It is sometimes used 
at the entrance of a measure, which alone is disagree- 
able, or it is kept down through changing, varied 
harmonies, until the ear at last loses its susceptibility 
to the mixed resqnance of inharmanioys tones and 
chords. The pedal ought to be used as a material of 
performance, requiring especial care and foresight, 
only to be entrusted to the advanced pupil when he 
has fully mastered a piece, and then merely to be used 
for increasing the tone-effect of hig tauch, and the 
lights and shades of meaning. 

Although the pupil must take the playing of his 
teacher, or of other masters, as hig model, let him 
avoid becoming a copy of any virtuoso. A close copy 
of the striking peculiarities of great masters, a striving 
for effect by bringing the characteristics of any com- 
position out into strong relief, will generally lead to 
a mere outside caricature. Let the teacher beware 
lest his pupil strays into this wrong path; let him 


endeavour to lead him to a manner of performance 
drawn from his own indiyiduality, and in harmony 
with his own convictions; the teacher should encour- 
age his pupil’s original conception and performance 
in every case where this responds to ‘the character of 
the piece, or is not decidedly false or ugly. 

Above all things, let the teacher turn his attention 
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to the cultivation of a healthy musical sense, capability DRAMA. 
of feeling, sharp musical conception, and to every- 


thing that will aid his pupil in acquiring the thought- | .ow completed its 870th night at this house, The 
fulness and repose necessary to a simple, perfect, principal characters are as follows :—Cuptain 
inartificial performance; for the simplest performance, | Merimac, Mons. Marius; Valentin, Mr. Knight Ashton ; 
one in which the player allows the composition itself | Marvejol, Mons. De Lange; Olivette, Miss Florencg 
to speak, without any additions or artificialities, is | 5t- — Bathilde, Miss Agnes Mitchell ; Veloutine, 
certain to be the most intelligible, and, therefore, the eerie ag ae feos alten a eeu do 
: . ers 
most effective. concerned. The characters are happily chosen, and 
we should like to see this play run as long as it has 
, done already. The opera is preceded by a comedy in 
LIST OF ETUDES. one act, entitled, ‘* Paradise Villa.” 
J. G. CAST. Complete Pianoforte School. 2 Books. Avetrut Tueatre, Srranp.—Those who have had the 
Encxuausen. Op. 63. ‘he Pianist’s First Studies. 4 Books. per Reaflesoessr oe ome ro ye acho ~~ 
Czerny. Op. 353. First Lessons for Beginners. 8 
Sean pag a9 * het pare — Never Too Late to Mend.” The representation of sun. 
J. B. DUVERNOY, Op. 176. The Primary School; 25 Easy | Tise in Australia may be specially mentioned as a most 
and Progressive Studies. successful piece of optical illusion, though it struck us 
Duvernoy, Op. 61. Melodic Studies, and School of Mechanism, — there yer little se much gota vps line 
Op. 120, 1. 2. 3. ave never had an opportunity of witnessing Australian 
Lemome, Op. 37. Infantine Studies, daybreak we cannot speak positively. The farmyard 
Ciementi, Op. 36. Six Sonatinas. scene with its pond, live ducks, geese, pigeons, &., 
Kuutav, Op. 55. 3 Easy Sonatinas. 1. 2. 3. has a very natural appearance. Mr. Charles Warner 
Czerny, Op. 299. School of Velocity, First Book. (Tom Robinson) is as entertaining as ever, and the 
Kuutav, Op. 40. Easy Rondos, acting of Miss Gerard as Susan, and Miss Clara Jacks 
——— Op. 55. 3 Easy Sonatinas, 1. 2. 3. as the boy Josephs, deserves the greatest commendation, 
Op. 20. 3 Sonatinas. ‘© 4 Lad From the Country,” which precedes the above, 
Op. 1. 3 Easy Rondos, is a farce, which creates peals of laughter. 
———— Op. 52. 3 Easy Sonatinas, Britannia Toeatre, Hoxton.— We suppose that the 
Hunten, Op. 45. Three National Airs. entertainment at this theatre is the most varied of 
Vids Ren, Sp. 7. Dap See Sees any in London. It speaks well for the management 
V. Orsten, Op. 46. Star Pictures. 12 Little Fantasias. when we find a popular East End house preserving such 
Bertini, Op.100. 25 Easy and Progressive Studies. a good tone in the selections chosen for representation 
Beethoven, Op. 49. 2 Sonatas (G major, G@ minor) Rondo | on the stage. Situated as this theatre is, it necessarily 
. ater i m ae ti eae ™ follows that the bulk of the pieces are sensational, but 
naire lieing gg algal aaa it is a harmless sort of sensation, and villany is always 
eas latptgllngin Ps og , vanquished. It is impossible to name any piece in 
Sreruen Hever, Op. 45. 25 Melodic Exercises, : : : : 
on ok pn Wcnmiaiies Gecies particular, as continual change is being made. Those 
Op “4 “ he ay ° who patronise this house are certainly presented with 
Op. 16. Melodic Studies. 2 Books. oe het hea money ; and we wish those concerned 
, 88. 
nine thanx ae. Gudehe ape ero PuitHarmonio 4 Tueatre, Isuincton. —“ Rip Van 
——___—__— Op. 12. “ For Encouragement.” Winkle,” after a most successful run, has been succeeded 
Mozart. Sonatas (to be selected). by During Her Majesty's Pleasure,” in which Mr. 
Moscuetes, Op 54. The Charms of Paris, Rondo, Arnold introduces some of the Dutch and —< -_ 
Ciementi. Sonatas (to be selected), he is so well known for. The play is thoroughly goot. 
Rewnicke, Op, 47. 3 Sonatas, We notice that the house has been re-decorated, but 
Haypon. Sonatas (to be selected). not before it wanted it however. 
Huenten, Op. 65. Three National Airs. 
Hummet, Op. 13. Sonata, E fat major. First Movement. 
Op. 10. Rondo in E flat major. THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 
Op. 35. Polacca. r 
DOERING. Op. 8. Etudes. 2 Books. A Series of Popular Papers by WuitFiELp Wan), 
Retneckr, Op.77. ‘House Music.” 3 Books. A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
CZERNY, Op. 740. The Art of Finger Flexibility. Hospital, New York. 
LOESCHHORN, Op. 66 and 67. 
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Tur New York Herald, speaking of Mr. Booth’s performance of IIT. 
Bertuccio, in “ The Fool’s Revenge,” says—* It was marked by no 10N 
special exe ll»nce, but was free from the great faults that have Tue InstRUMENTS UseED IN THE ExPLoRAT 
marred it in times past. After Mr. Booth, the honours were equally OF THE THROAT. 
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receipts for the first two weeks of his New York engagement | . Of the several sty les of instruments for the conden ot 
amounted to 12,000 dollars. tion of light, which have been from time to # 
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invented or designed, the one that is most universally 
used is that displayed below. 

Fig. 1 represents Mackenzie’s illumaintor or light 
condenser. This instrument consists simply of a 
hollow tube of brass to which is affixed at right angles 
a shorter tube provided with a powerful condensing 
Jens; the latter portion of the apparatus is located 
opposite the jet of flame, The application as 
portrayed (Fig. 1) is con- 
structed so as to fit an 
ordinary argand burner, 
and resembles somewhat 
an ordinary bull’s-eye lan- 
tern. The stand to which 
it is generally attached 










































































































































i consists of a movable 
8 cross-piece which plays 
8 up and down an ordinary 
a stem or rod, the illumin- 
‘ ator being fixed to the 
2 cross-piece(Fig.1). The 
he reason why the arm or 
sks crosspiece is constructed 
ba. so as to move up and 
™ Fig. 1.—Light Condenser, down, is to allow of the 
the light being elevated or lowered at will, a necessity which 
| of will be seen further on in making laryngeal examin- 
vent ations. In some parts of Europe the flame proceeding 
uch from an ordinary gas burner is the only illuminator 
tion used. The light derived from the latter source differs 
aly from that obtained from the instrument depicted above, 
be in that it is diffused throughout the entire apartment 
@ in and not concentrated within a certain area of space. 
hose Tue Heap Mirror. 

bee This instrument is a simple concave mirror of 

circular form, perforated in the middle, and set in 

Van a strong metal frame. It is provided with an elastic 

eeded band, which circumvents 

| Mr. the forehead, by which 

songs means the mirror is held 
goo in situ. 

a, An excellent picture of 
this useful instrument is 
here shown. 

NG. There are several sizes 

Warp, of head mirrors manufac- 

Throat tured. They are arranged 
according to their dia- 
meters, that of the smallest 
being 3 inches, and that 
of the largest 44 inches. 
The 4-inch mirror is the 

ATION 








one most generally em- 
ployed. 


Fig. 2.—The Head Mirror. 











Tue Mourn Mirror. 
The mouth mirror consists of a circular piece of 
looking-glass set into a metal frame, attached to a 




















stout shank. The shank is set into a handle, generally 
made of bone or ivory. 

The cheapest of these instruments 
are firmly set in the handle, whilst the 
more expensive (see Fig. 3) are attached 
to the handle by means of a thumb- 
screw for regulating the distance of the 
mirror from it 

There are five sizes of mouth mirrors 
on sale in the instrument stores, but the 
one displayed in Fig. 3 will be the one 
most generally serviceable for exploring 
the hidden recesses of the vocal organs. 

There are several other instruments 
sometimes necessary as aids to a laryn- 
geal examination, but as they properly 
belong to the domain of medicine, 


their description will have to be omitted 
here. 











How To ExaMINE THE THROAT. 

The examination of the vocal organs 
during life is not nearly so difficult as 
one would naturally suppose upon first 
inspecting the instruments necessary to 
its performance. Before undertaking 
to explore the throat, [ would tender 
a word of advice regarding the kind of 
subject that should be chosen by a 
beginner. The novice should always 
select a non-sensitive or non-irritable 
throat. Some throats are so hardened 
that they can withstand any amount of 
manipulation wtihout producing a 
spasm of the parts; while, on the 
contrary, some throats are so irritable 
that an expert explorer can obtain a 
view only after a most persistent and 
prolonged course of observation. If 
the beginner should endeavour to see 
the larynx of one of these latter indi- 
viduals, not only would he utterly fail, 
but he would no doubt greatly over- 
estimate the difficulties of laryngeal 
examination, 

There are three main steps in the 
exploration of the throat during life, 
each of which I shall describe indivi- Fig. 3.—The Mouth 
dually. These are :— 





Mirror, 


1. The arrangement of the head mirror, 
2. The adjustment of the illuminator. 
3. The introduction of the mouth mirror, 


Tue ARRANGEMENT OF THE HEAD MIrRrRor. 


As previously stated, the head mirror is fastened to 
the brow by means of an elastic band, which encircles 
the forehead. The mirror may be arranged in two 


positions, namely, over the brow, or in front of either 
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eye. The former position is the easiest of acquire- 

ment, but the latter is to be preferred, because the 

image obtained thereby is the best—the eye, as will 

be seen further on, being directly in the line of vision. 
THe ADJUSTMENT OF THE ILLUMINATOR. 

The illuminator or light concentrator is placed on a 
table or stand, immediately at the side of the chair to 
be occupied by the person submitting to examination, 
in such a manner that the portion of the apparatus 
from whence the light issues shall be even with and 
on a line with the ear of the subject, and shall point 
to the face of the examining party (occupying a chair 
exactly opposite to that of the person being examined). 
The above relationship, not only of the illuminator 
and head mirror, but also of the subject and the 
examiner, will be instantly understoad by a glance at 
the accompanying cut, 
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In the picture, qs you see, the head mirror is placed 
in front of the eye, the second of the two positions 
already referred to; also that the bull’s eye portion of 
the light condenser is turned so as to point to the 
head mirror, and likewise the close proximity of the 
faces of the two individuals. 

I should particularly recommend to those gentlemen 
of the musical profession whq desire to perfect them- 
selves in the art of laryngoscopy—that is the examina- 
tion of the larynx during life—to first master the cast- 
ing of the reflected light into the open mouth of the 
subject under examination ; for in fact, it will be im- 
possible to succeed further, namely, in the introduction 
of the mouth mirror, until the above feat can be pro- 
perly done. The arrangement of the illuminator is 
simple enough, only requiring to be placed in the 
position illustrated ahove ; but the next step, the 
pasing of the head mirror, is fraught with considerable 
annoyance, oftentimes requiring the expenditure of a 
great amount of patience on the part of the examiner. 
To obtain a perfect image the explorer must look 
through the little aperture to be found in the centre 
of the reflecting mirror. To be certain that such a 





ey 


course is being pursued, it is only necessary to close 
the opposite optic. As it will necessarily be exceed. 
ingly annoying to the person under examination to be 
the object of a prolonged course of experimentation, 
the learner had better practise on a dummy, any 
object, as for instance, the examiner’s hand, or a spot 
on the adjoining wall, placed in the locality occupied 
by the head of the subject as illustrated in Fig, 4 
serving the purpose admirably. 


Tue INTRQDUCTION OF THE MoutTH Mirror, 


If the casting of the light into the mouth is difficult, 
the introduction of the small mirror of the laryngo- 
scope to its proper place is tenfold more so. In the 
performance of this part of the operation both hands 
are necessary—one to hold the mirror, and the other 
to hold the tongue of the subject under examination, 
The tongue is withdrawn in order to pull forward the 
larynx, as the latter tube is firmly attached to the 
organ of speech, Having grasped the outstretched 
tongue by means of a napkin in one hand, take up 
the mouth m’ ror gently with the thumb and first 
finger of the ¢emaining hand in exactly the same 
manner as an ordinary writing pen-handle. Now 
warm its reflecting surface by holding it for an instant 
aver the jet of flame, and then carry it back to the 
soft palate, gently pressing this portion of the mouth 
upwards and backwards with the metal back of the 
mirror. The mirror ig warmed to prevent the air 
from condensing on its surface, which would forma 
thick coating on the glass, and thus obscure the 
vision, During the journey of the mirror through the 
mouth, the greatest amount of care should be exer. 
cised that none of the tissues of this cavity be touched 
by the instrument, as this might produce a spasm of 
the parts, which would destroy the chanees of seeing 
the larynx. .When the small mouth mirror of the 
laryngoscope arrives at the palate, it should be posed 
so that its reflecting surface shall look downwards 
and slightly forward, the position being the most 
favourable one to obtain a complete view of the 
desired parts. When the latter instrument is thus 
located, it will be necessary for the person under 
examination to utter some sound in order to open 
the throat sufficiently to see the several organs com: 
prising the larynx, The sqund that will generally 
produce this result is ah, uttered in the ordinary tone 
of voice. Ifthe parts are not sufficiently displayed, 
instruct the person under observation to ptter the 
same sound in a much higher pitch. Should this 
last expedient be unsuccessful in revealing the parts, 
recourse should be had to the vowel e, and the subject 
enjoined to render this letter in his ordinary voice: 
and if this also fails to accomplish the desired ent 
the same sound should be produced in a high keys 
It rarely happens that all of these four differen! 
methods fail in sufficiently bringing the windpipe 
directly under the eye of the observer. Generally 
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speaking, if they fail it is due to some irregularity in 
the handling of the several different instruments 
comprising the laryngoscope, unless, the case may be 
one of those exceptions already mentioned, and classed 
ynder the head of irritable or sensitive throats. 





The above beautiful drawing from Cohen, repre- 
senting the laryngoscopic mirror in position, gives an 
accurate idea not only of the relations of the mouth 
mirror to the soft palate, but also of the correct manner 
of halding the little instrument. 

There are two or three points which if well observed 
by the novice, will render the acquirement of the art 
of laryngoscopy much easier. In the first place see 
to it that the illuminator is on a level with the patient’s 
head. If it be too high or too low, adjust it properly 
by means of the screw located in the cross- piece of 
the stand to which it is attached. In the second 
Place, look out that your mirror be on a line with the 
patient's mouth. If it be too high or too low, elevate 
or lawer the seat occupied by yourself. This can be 
tasily accomplished if an ordinary. piano stool be 
used, as seen in Fig. 4; and, lastly, do not become 
discouraged but stick to it, andin the long run your 
tflorts will be crowned with success. 

To the voice-trainer one view of the larynx during 
life will repay weeks, yea, even months, of constant 
toil, 


IV. 


WHAT WE SBE WITH THE LARYNGOSCOPE. 


The organs displayed through the agency of the 
g0scope may be arranged in two classes, namely : 








Those contained in the mouth. 

Those contained in the larynx. 

In order to reveal the several different bodies found 
in the buccal cavity, it is simply necessary to depress 
the tongue with some flat instrument, and throw the 
brilliant light issuing from the illuminator, by means 
of the head mirror or reflector, into the open mouth 
of the object of examination. No mouth mirror is 
necessary, because the parts are directly in the line of 
vision. 

The mouth is nearly an oval-shaped cavity, bounded 
in front by the lips, laterally by the cheeks, above by 
the hard palate and teeth of the upper jaw, behind by 
the soft palate and back of the throat. The palate 
forms the roof of the mouth; it consists of two por- 
tions—the hard palate in front and the soft palate 
behind. Hanging from the middle and lowest 
edge of the soft palate is a small conical-shaped body 
known as the uvula. When the mouth is in a per- 
fectly healthy state, this little hanging body gives no 
inconvenience whatsoever; but in some diseased 
conditions it swells to such a state, and hangs so low, 
that it causes violent and protracted fits of coughing. 
When this comes to pass, the snipping off of the 
little offending body is absolutely necessary, and is 
always followed by magical relief. The cough pro- 
duced by the tickling of an elongated uvula is 
frequently mistaken for consumptive, and many a 
time has the removal of it entirely abolished this 
symptom in persons who imagined themselves far 
gone in consumption. On either side and just behind 
the uvula are two bodies known as the tonsils. In 
some diseased conditions the tonsila attain a great 
size, seriously impeding the acts of swallowing, 
breathing, and hearing; the voice also becomes 
greatly modified. All these symptoms disappear as if 
by magic on the removal of a portion of these bodies, 
It is the popular belief that the cutting of the tonsils 
is a very grave operation, and attended with a great 
deal of danger, This is entirely a fallacy, and the 
patient need not have the slightest fear of evil result if 
the proper instrument (which consists of a knife play- 
ing in a ring in which the tonsil js included) is used 
with a sufficient degree of skill. 

Let us turn our attention to the internal structure 
of the larynx, and examine closely the image which 
appears on the reflecting surface of the little mouth 
mirror when it is in position just under the soft 
palate. 

The laryngeal organ during life, presents six points 
of importance, namely :— 

1. Vocal cords. 

2. Ventricular bands or false vocal cords, 

3. The arytenoid cartilages, the bones to which the 
vocal cords are ultimately attached behind. 

4. The epiglottis. The glottis is the opening 
between the two vocal cords, 


5. The cushion of the epiglottis. 
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The vocal cords are two in number, of a pearly 
white in the female, with a yellowish dust in the male. 
They are composed of very strong, thin tissue, and 
run directly across the larynx, or voice-box. When 
approximated, an act which is always necessary to 
talking, or singing, these bodies form a sort of par- 
tition or floor, dividing the laryngeal organ into two 
unequal portions. The vocal cords are attached to 
the walls of the voice-box in three places: in front, 
immediately behind the prominence known as ‘‘ Adam’s 
Apple ’”’; behind, to the two bones mentioned above, 
and, on either side, to the tissues lining the vocal 
tube. This, as can be seen by referring to the picture, 
leaves the inner edge of each cord free from any 
attachment whatever. 

When the cords are brought together, or approxi- 
mated, they must present a certain amount of stability 
in order to properly perform the important duties 
assigned them. It frequently happens that these 
bodies when brought together present a flabby or 
relaxed appearance. ‘These conditions are generally 
the result of undue exertion of the voice. Again, 
when the vocal cords are approximated, one or both 
bodies may be found to be enlarged or thickened. 
This latter condition is the direct result of laryngeal 
inflammation, and is also destructive to the voice, 
more especially the singing voice. The vocal cords 
are largest in the male, and smallest in the female. 
There are, however, some rare exceptions to this rule. 
I have in several instances met with females whose 
vocal cords were evidently larger than those of some 
males, and vice versd. One case in particular, I recall 
at the present writing, that of a professional vocalist, 
who, several years ago, attained considerable notoriety 
by styling herself ‘‘ the female tenor.” 

The ventricular bands, or “‘ false vocal cords,” are 
two loose bodies located immediately above the true 
vocal cords, one on eitherside. In order to distinguish 
between the true and false cords, it is only necessary 
for the examiner to bear in mind four points: first, 
the former present a red colour which offers a remark- 
able contrast to the pearly whiteness of the true cords ; 
second, they are located higher up in the larynx ; third, 
they are much thicker ; and, fourth, during the acts of 
speaking or singing, very little motion is observable 
inthem. This latter point is the most valuable of all; 
for, as we have already seen, the vocal cords during 
these acts are brought into close proximity to each 
other. The ventricular bands are called ‘false vocal 
cords,” because it is thought that they have something 
to do with vocalization, although the function of these 
little organs has never been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
I am inclined, as a direct result of much experiment- 
ing, to believe that they were partially intended as 
accessory vocal cords to, in some manner, take the 
place of the true cords, when the latter bodies have 
become disabled through disease. I have several 
times observed, that when the vocal cords were 





diseased, and thus rendered incapable of Properly 
performing their functions, one or both ventricular 
bands acted for them, and in a measure performed 
their duty. 

Between the two sets of vocal cords, the true and 
the false, there is, on either side, a hollow cavity 
known as the ventricle of the larynx. This cavity 
contains a little pouch, which is known as the sac of 
the larynx. This sac is filled with a mucilaginous 
fluid which finds exit through some sixty or seventy 
minute openings located on the surface of the pouch, 
The function of this fluid is to keep the vocal cords jn 
a moistened condition. Whenever the cords require 
any moisture, a little muscle which runs over the 
surface of the sac, presses on it and thereby causes a 
little of the mucilaginous substance to ooze out of its 
mouths, and drop on the cords. This fluid performs 
the same duty here that the tears do with reference to 
the eye. If, from some cause or other, the flow of 
tears should cease, the surface of the eye would 
become very dry and glazed, the sight would be 
seriously affected ; and again, if the little sac which 
supplies moisturs to the cords should give out and no 
more of the mucilaginous fluid be deposited on their 
surface, the voice would be husky and greatly 
impaired. 

The arytenoid cartilages appear in the image (see 
Fig. 6) as two round and prominent lumps at the 
lower portion of the picture. They are of peculiar 
importance on account of their giving attachment to 
the vocal cords posteriorily. If one point be kept 
well in mind, the location of these bones will be 
exceedingly easy. The point referred to is this—that 
they are drawn together or separated during acts of 
talking or singing, Why dothey thus move? Simply 
because the two vocal cords being firmly attached to 
them, it is absolutely necessary for them to follow the 
movements of the cords; and, in fact, it is only by 
the revolution of the arytenoid cartilages that the 
vocal cords are at all able to move. 

The epiglottis is a leaf-shaped body surmounting 
the larynx. It forms, from its peculiar position (a 
right-angle one with reference to the mouth of the 
larynx), the most prominent portion of the laryngeal 
image, and is therefore generally the first organ in 
connection with the larynx which meets the eye of 
the beginner. The function of the epiglottis, or, as 
it has been aptly styled, the sentinel of the larynx, is 
to stand guard over the mouth of the air tube, and 
prevent the entrance of food or other deleterious 
substance. During the act of breathing this valuable 
organ stands upright, forming a right angle with the 
tongue; during the act of swallowing it is carried 
backwards and downwards, so as to completely close 
up the mouth of the windpipe, thus preventing the 
possibility of the entrance of any substance in It 
Occasionally, however, when an effort at inspiration 
is made while the mouth contains food of 
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substances, they will be sucked into the breathing 
apparatus. Nature has beautifully provided against 
the retention of these particles, for the upper part of 
the air tube is so sensitive that the moment any 
substance enters it a violent fit of coughing ensues, 
and is kept up until the offending body is removed, 
Sometimes, however, the substance gets so far down, 
or so firmly wedged in the larynx, that an operation 
js necessary for its removal. The operation employed 
before the invention of the laryngoscope consisted in 
making an opening in the front part of the windpipe, 
” and extracting the sub- 
stance through this artificial hole; now, however, by 
the aid of the laryngoscope, the exact position of the 
substance can be determined upon with great nicety 
and precision, and may be grasped and removed by a 
perfectly harmless instrument, which can only be 
fatroduced by the aid of the mirrors. 
Foreign bodies of the most diverse kinds occasion- 
ally enter the windpipe and imperil or more or less 
speedily destroy life. Among the substances that 
have been most frequently found in this tube may be 
enumerated portions of food, plum and cherry stones, 
peas, beans of various kinds, acorns, nutshells, melon 
and pumpkin seeds, ears of grass, grains of corn, 
portions of bone, teeth, artificial and natural, buttons, 
button-moulds, pieces of money, musket balls, shot 
and pebbles. A great many other substances, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, have been found in 
rare and exceptional instances; for example, puff- 
darts, worms, leeehes, claws of crabs, &c. Asa rule 
the body is drawn in from the mouth by a strong, 
sudden, ill-timed or unguarded inspiratory act. 
Sometimes it may simply fall through the mouth into 
the windpipe, as when a person is throwing up and 
catching a coin in the mouth. The accident most 
frequently happens to persons engaged in talking and 
laughing while their mouths are filled with some 
substance or other. Preparatory to the act of speak- 
ing or laughing a deep inspiration is necessary, 
During this the epiglottis, the guardeman of the 
windpipe, is raised. Now, if the mind is engaged by 
interesting conversation or the attention is suddenly 
attracted, the vigilance of the muscles guarding the 
opening or mouth of the air tube may not be excited, 
and any object contained in the mouth may be drawn 
by the current of inspired air into the windpipe, 
Sometimes a blow or unexpected slap on the back or 
a sudden desire to sneeze at once diverts the attention, 
and causes any substance that may chance to be in 
the mouth to be sucked into the breathing apparatus. 
The glottis, or opening between the vocal cords, is 
4pfe-requisite to ordinary acts of vocalization. This 
opening is always present between the vocal bodies 
when in @ normal condition of health. When the cords 
are widely separated the glottis is, of course, of large 
dimensions ; but when, on the contrary, the vocal 
tords are approximated or brought together, this 











opening is exceedingly small, presenting itself as a 
narrow interval or slit, throughout the whole length 
of the vocal bodies. ‘The function of the glottis is to 
allow of a passage for the escape of air. The glottis 
will be more fully discussed hereafter in connection 
with the mechanical action of the vocal organs. 

The cushion of the epiglottis is, as is shown in the 
picture of the laryngeal image, a small puffy swelling, 
or prominence, located at the lower border of the 
epiglottis. It has little significance and therefore 
needs no farther mention. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES. 





Mr. Charles Morton, the Business Director of Haverly’s Minstrel 
Troupe, received a benefit on the 4th ult., at which a varied and 
excellent entertainment was given to a full house. 





Mr, Edgar Bruce has been presented by the Prince of Wales with 
a scarf-pin, comprising an onyx surrounded with diamonds, as a 
memento of the recent performance at Abergeldie Castle, of Mr. 
Burngnd’s satire upon modern affectation and eccentricity. 





Mr. Augustus Harris has engaged the services of Mdme, 
Ristori for Drury Lane during the month of July next, when she 
is to appear in the characters of Lady Macbeth and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We have to record the death of Professor Franz Hillmar, who 
died at Prague some little time ago. Professor Hillmarin his time 
has exercised as much influence over civilised society as any man 
of our day. Few compositions have exercised as enlivening an 
effect upon the spirits of this generation as have the brisk and 
stimulating measures of the dance that took Europe by storm 
forty years ago, and for a time held an unrivalled popularity in all 
civilised countries. That dance was composed by Franz Hillmar, 
to this extent, at least, that he “‘ annexed” a favourite old Czechich 
country dance-tune, harmonized it secundwn artem, beatowed 
upon it the euphonious title of ‘ polka,” and published it, little 
dreaming, in all probability, that within a few months of its 
appearance jn print it would become, at any rate for one chore- 
graphic period, a popular institution of every ball-room and danc- 
ing saloon in the civilised world. The polka came at a time when 
stiffness and formality characterised the dances of Europe, and was 
enthusiastically welcomed as a deliverer from the stately minuets, 
tedious quadyilles, and monotonous country dances, It is recorded 
of the late Charles Dickens that after taking a first lesson in the 
“‘ new dance called the polka,” on the eve of a children’s party to 
which he stood irrevocably pledged, he was haunted in his dreams by 
Hillmar’s catching melody, and, waking in a terrible fright lest he 
should have forgotten his steps, got out of his bed in the middle 
of the night and practised the polka barefooted until confidence 
was restored to his perturbed spirit. A tribute of respect is due 
to this German compoger for the innocent means of enjoyment he 
has given us, 





Mr. G, R. Sims and Mr. Ebenezer Prout are engaged on an 
original comic opera for the Globe to follow’ Les Cloches de 
Corneville” 


_——— 


It is said that 800 dollars huve been offered to Albert Krell, of 
Cincinnati, for the violin which was awarded a premium at the 
Exposition. 
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Norru-West Lonpon Scuoou or Music.— Signor Luigi Ricci, 
F.S.A., gave a lecture on Pianoforte Playing and Pianoforte Music, 
with special reference to the Playing and the Works of Scarlatti, 
J.8. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Dussek, Czerny, Herz, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Thalberg, Liszt, Hans Von Biilow, and Rubinstein, illustrated on 
the piano by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Principal of the Alexandra 
Palace School of Art, Science, Literature, &c., at tle Eyre Arms 
Assembly Rooms, St, John’s Wood, on Friday, October 21st, 
Camden Road, Athene#um, on Tuesday, November Ist, and at 
Holloway Hall, on Monday, November 14th. 


It is estimated that over seventy thousand dollars have been 
already invested in concert tickets in Boston the present season. 
This covers the concert courses, club concerts, &c. 


It is said in America that Mr. R. D'’Oyly Carte talks of building 
a theatre in New York. 


On the 18th of last month Dr. Spark gave a recital on a new 
organ recently erected in Darlington Wesleyan Chapel. Its 
capabilities were fully put to the test by the eminent organist, 
who manipulated the instrument with his usual brilliancy and 
skill. Dr. Spark, we understand, has expressed himself highly 
satisfied with the organ. The programme at the afternoon and 
evening performances was as follows :—Afternoov,—The ‘ Occa- 
sional” Overture, Maestogo, Allegro, Adagio, March, Handel; 
‘Andante (F Major), from the Grand Symphony in C, Beethoven; 
(a) Trumpet Voluntary (D Major), Purcell; (b) Old Gavotte (in G), 
Gossec ; Organ Concerto (C Major), Moderato, Adagio, Allegro, 
J. 8. Bach; Andante (C Major), from the celebrated Violin Con. 
certo, Mendelssohn; Morceau Pour Les Carillons (F Major), 
William Spark ; Grand March, Meyerbeer. Evening.—Pastorale 
for the Organ (G Major), Gustave Merkel; ‘I will give thanks ” 
(Anthem), Barnby; (a) “Evening Prayer” (A Major); (b) 
** Festive March ” (D Major), Smart ; ‘‘ Now are we Ambassadors” 
(Duet), Mr. J. H. Chapelow and Mr. J. Burgin, Mendelssohn; 
Concertstiick (composed for and performed at the Leeds Musical 
Festival), Allegro, Moderato (A Minor), Adagio Espressivo (A Flat 
Major), Moderato Maestoso (A Major), William Spark; ** And now, 
Israel ” (Anthem), Dr. Spark; Concerto (A Major), Adagio, Allegro, 
Largo, Allegro, Handel; ‘The Lord is my Light’ (Anthem), 
Dr. Hiles; French organ piece (Pastorale in G Major), Lefebure 
Wely; “ Why do the Nations” (Solo), Mr. J. Burgin, Handel ; 
Chorus, ‘ Blest be the Man" (‘* Joseph”), Handel. The proceeds 
are to be devoted towards the organ fund. 





= 


PROVINCIAL. 


Brrauinouam.--In the programme of Mr. Stratton’s second chamber 
concert, which took place in the Masonic Hall, on Nov. Ist, he 
had originally intended to include a quartet by Mr. C. Hubert H. 
Parry, one of the most rising and original of our younger composers; 
but being unable to obtain the MS. parts in time, he gave as a repre- 
sentative piece one of Mr. Parry’s earlier compositions, a trio, for 
piano, violin, and violoncello in E minor. This, the novelty of 
the coneert, was put at tbe head of the programme. It is arranged 
in four movements, an allegro appassionata in E minor, a molto 
vivaee in A major, an adagio in C major, and an allegro giocoso in 
¥ minorand major, Of these four movements, those which appeal 
most to the ear at a first hearing are the first and the second. 
The themes are strikivg, and the allegro ultogether in its treatment 
and developement bespeaks the musician. The second movement, 
which appears to stand in the place of the conventional scherzo, 
is very cleverly treated. The adugio opens well, but ioses its 
initial effect in succeeding unrest. The last section is, to say 
the least, original, and exhibits Mr, Parry as a writer not afraid of 
departing from stereotyped forms. Some of the movements were 
listened to with pleasure, and the work must be welcomed as a pro- 
duction of an earnest and thoughtful musician. Time and care 
had evidently been bestowed upon the rehearsal of the trio, and 
the difficulties of the scores were made light of by the executants 


engaged in its rendering. Mr, C. J. Stevens played the piano part. 





a 
with the skill of a most practised musician; and the remaining de. 
partments were most successfully filled by Mr. T. M. Abbott ang 
Mr.J.Owen. Withthe assistance of Mr. Stratton at the pianoforte 
Mr. T. M. Abbott played the No. 6 of the twelve pieces, the joint 
production of Ernst and Stephen Heller. This charming « Pensé, 
fugitive ” came quite as a relief after the previous trio. One of the 
best specimens of the work of the night was the Beethoven quartet 
No. 5 of the celebrated six, dedicated to Prinee Lobkowitz, Foy 
the execution of this Messrs. Abbott, Mr. Griffin, and Mr. J. Owey 
were responsible, and the playing was remarkably even in nearly 
every detail. The only fault that could be found with Mr. Steveng 
pianoforte pieces—three studies, an allegretto (A. Henselt) and 
two allegros, the first in F sharp major, and the second in B flat 
major (C. Mayer)—was their brevity. Mr. Stevens played them 
capitally, rendering the marked features of each study with the 
necessary clearness and distinctiveness. The interesting pro. 
gramme had a fitting conclusion in the familiar trio of Mendelssohn 
in D minor, Up. 49, for pianoforte, violin, violoncello. Belong; 
to the composer’s best period this beautiful work is ever welcome 
at classical concerts. The performance, which was thoroughly 
satisfactory, reflected the utmost credit on Mr. C. J. Stevens, Mr, 
T. M. Abbott, and Mr. J. Owen. If any part of a uniformly satis. 
factory rendering could be singled out for mention the palm may 
be awarded to the andante tranquillo. At the next concert, which 
takes place on December 6, the chief features will be Mendelssohn's 
octet in E flat, Op. 20, and a duet for two pianos (C. J. Stevens), in 
the rendering of which the composer will take part. 


Leeps Orcnestrat Socrery.—The practice meeting of this 
Society commenced on the 25thult. The symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, Haydn’s Military, and Mozart’s Jupiter, will be rehearsed 
with a view tothe public performance of one or more of these works, 
The band, as at present constituted, consists of six first violins, 
four second violins, two violas, three violoncellos, three ‘double 
basses, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
cornets, two horney one trombone, one euphonion, and one pair of 
drums. For the Society's concerts, which take place this month, 
February, and April, the band will be considerably augumented, 
and arrangements are also pending with several celebrated concert 
performers to assist the Society upon these occasions. Mr. J. 
Sydney Jones is appointed conductor, and Mr E, Watson the Hon. 
Secretary. The place of meeting for practice is the Yorkshire 
Training College of Music, Leeds. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


We are very glad to learn that the report as to the disagreement 
between Messrs. Moody and Sankey, of Evangelistic fame, turns 
out to be acanard. Those who enjoyed the treat of hearing Mr. 
Sankey sing at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, a few years back, 
will weicome the'news that there is a chance of hearing him again, 
and will wish him and his partner good speed in their mission. 


The receipts for the first five nights of Mr. Henry Irving's 
engagement at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, amounted to £1890. 
Mr. Irving's Shylock has evcked the admiration of all who have 
seen him in the part, and Miss Ellen Terry has shared largely in 
the honours bestowed. 


Dr. Stainer has béen presented with the freedom of the City o 
his admission to the Livery of the Musicians’ Company. 


The Folly Theatre is to be re-named as Toole’s Theatre. The 
re-decorated and enlarged house will open at Christmas withs 
new comedy by Mr. Byron. 


On October 80, at the Ducal Palace, Brussels, the Grand Paix 
de Rome was conferred upon M. Sylvain Dupuis, & pupil of 
Theodore Badoux, director of the Conservatoire of Music of Liege. 
This prize is the highest that can be gained in musical composition, 
and confers for four years 4000 francs annually on its holder, It 
was awarded to M. Sylvain Dupuis for his cantata “ The Song 
the Creation.” Dupuis is a native of Gretry, the son of one 
the ablest professors of the Liége Conservatoire, and nephew of ah 
Dupuis who played successfuly jn the ‘Grand Duchess of G 
stein’’ with Malle. Schneider. 

“ Patience” is drawing very good houses every evening at the 
Lyceum, Philadelphia. ! 

The Colonies and India says, that Luther's favourite hy, 9 
mighty fortress is our God,” has been translated into the 
tongue. 

After his engagements at Moscow, Rubinstein goes to Bella 


m January to snperintend the performance of some of his worts 
there. 
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Atthe Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, the opening address 
of this session was delivered by Mr. Henry Irving, in the course of 
which the distinguished actor made the following tentative re- 
marks :—As respects the other feeling which used to stand more 
than it does now in the way of the theatre—the fear of moral con- 
tamination—it is due to the theatre of our day, on the one hand, 
and to the prejudices of our grandfathers on the other, to confess 
that the theatre of fifty years ago or less did sometimes need re- 
forming in the audience part ofthe house. All who have read the old 
controversy as to the morality of going to the theatre are familiar 
with the objection to which I refer. But the theatre of fifty years 
ago or less was reformed. If there are any, therefore, as I fear 
there are afew, who still talk on this point in the old vein, let 
them rub their eyes a bit and do us the justice to consider not 
what used to be but what is. But there may be moral contami- 
nation from what is performed on the stage ? Well, there may be. 
But so there is from books. So there may be at lawn tennis clubs. 
So there may be at dances. So there may be in connection with 
everything in civilised life and society. But do we therefore bury 
ourselves? The anchorites secluded themselves in hermitages. 
The Puritans isolated themselves in consistent abstinence from 
everything that anybody else did. And there are people now who 
think that they can keep their children, and that those children 
will keep themselves in after life, in cotton wool, so as to avoid all 
temptation of body and mind and be saved nine-tenths of the 
responsibility of self-control. All this is mere phantasy. You 
must be in the world, though you need not be of it; and the best 
way to make the world a better community to be in, and not so 
bad a place to be of, is not to shun, but to bring public opinion to 
bear upon its puruits and its relaxations. Depend upon two 
things—that the theatre, vs a whole, is never below the average 
moral sense of the time; and that the inevitable demand for an 
admixture, at least, of wholesome sentiment in every sort of 
dramatic production brings the ruling tone of the theatre, what- 
ever drawbacks may exfst, up to the highest level at which 
the general morality of the time can truly be registered. 
We may be encouraged by tbe reflection that this is truer 
than ever it was before, owing to the greater spread of 
education, the increased community of taste between classes, and 
the almost absolute divorce of the stage from mere wealth and 
aristocracy. Wealth and aristocracy come around the stage in 
abundance, and are welcome, as in the time of Elizabeth; but 
the stage is no longer a mere appendage of court-life, no longer a 
mere mirror of patrician vice hanging at the girdle of fashionable 
profligacy as it was in the days of Congreve and Wycherley. It 
is now the property of the educated people. It has to satisfy 
them or pine in neglect. And the better their demands the better 
will be the supply with which the drama will respond. 


Mr. Dion Boucicalt has sustained the loss of his library, 
manuscripts, souvenirs, curiosities, &c., by the burning of the 
warehouse in New York where they were stored. The total loss, 
including pictures, plate, &c., amounts to £11,000. 


Mr. George Grove, the Editor of the admirable ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” now publishing, has found traces of an 
wknown symphony by Schubert, which is supposed to exist in 
the library of the Musical Society of Vieuna. Schubert is 
known to have dedicated to the Society in 1826 a symphony 
Which has never been discovered. It has always been supposed 
that this was the grand symphony in C (his ninth), but the first 
page of that composition bears the date “ March, 1828.” If the 
symphony which Schubert dedicated to the Musical Society was 
ever delivered, as there is no reason to doubt that it was, Mr. Grove 
ae a thorough search in the Society’s library will bring it 

It is said that Sahibé, one of the inmates of the harem of the 
t-Kedive of Egypt, has escaped. It has been found that she 

& cherming voice, and the manager of a Vienna Theatre 
has accordingly engaged her as one of his company. 


The Second Cincinnati Opera Musical Festival, February 13, 
Ki, 15, 16,17, 18, 1882 will be given by the College of Music of 
Cincinnati. The principal operas to be given are: ‘‘ Fidelo,” 

oven ; ‘* William Tell,” Rossini; ‘* L’Africaine,” Meyerbeer ; 
“Magic Flute,” Mozart. There will be an orchestra of one 
b musicians. The Cincinnati singers, combined with those 
ot Her Majesty's Company, will make a chorus of two hundred 
trained singers, 


Insttrure or Painters ry Water Cotours.—The private view 
of the pictures will take place on the 22nd inst. This is the 


enth Exhibition of Sketches and Studies under the patronage 
Of this Society, 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 
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Albert Fall, 


Square Fall, WALNUT, 


Sloping Fall | : E i : a | j FORTY-SIX 


| Engraving, HM V7, ie a | GUINEAS, 
FIFTY Wy Hee fea _—~- 
GUINEAS, 


Na good Pianoforte Players are well. aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A_ near 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their use 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. J. B, Cramer AND Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 
in the New PIANororTE now being issued from their factories. From the mezz- 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while in 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. [In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 
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London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinburgh. — 
Lon Apaus & Faancts, Fleet Stet 


London . Printed by Swirr & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn.’ Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London ; also London. 
Loudon, Sold at New York by E. Scuvssata & Co., Union Square. Communications to be direeted to the Editurial Offiee, 185, Fleet Btreet 
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